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The Attack on Hawai 





What Do You Fear? 


Do you fear losing your health? Or untimely death? 
Or losing your livelihood ? 


Or is it one of the 


thousand other apprehensions that lurk near us all ? 


us are its victims in some degree. Fear robs us of 
the happiness and success that should be ours. Fear 
destroys hope! Fear chills ambition! Fear is the blast that 
sears and withers the soul. It is the explanation of most 
unhappiness. It is the partner of 


I NEAR is the age-old enemy of the human race. All of 


ies wrought by sin and sickness put together would not equal 

those we bring on ourselves by the means which perhaps 

we do least to counteract.: We are not sick all the time; we 

are not sinnning all the time; but all the time all of us— 

or practically all of us—are afraid of some one or some- 
thing.” 








defeat. 


Basil King says, “Every one is 
living or working in fear. There is 
not a home or an office or a fac- 
tory or a school or a church in 
which some hang-dog apprehension 
is not eating at the hearts of men, 
women, and children.” 


He says this in his heart-stirring 
book, “The Conquest of Fear.” 


Look at the people you run up 
against in the course of a few 
hours. Every one is living or 
working in fear. 


The mother is afraid for her chil- 


dren. Up From Despair! 


This inspiring book was written by a 
man who himself passed through the 
deep waters of despair and emerged 
ness. triumphant. Out of his own experiences 
that are common to us all he has cre- 
ated this extraordinary book that vivi- 
sects and analyzes that strange illusion 
we call fear. The good you can get 
from this book is well-nigh inestimable 


The father is afraid for his busi- 


The clerk is afraid for his job. 





The worker is afraid of his boss or 








Courage is not an antidote for 
FEAR; it is a quality developed 
in proportion as fear has been con- 
quered. The purpose of this book 
is to suggest a means by which 
that conquest may be possible. 


Lyman Abbott Said: 


“This book presents religion as 
affording power and endowing with 
courage. It presents faith as it is 
presented in the Eleventh Chapter 
of Hebrews, as a call to endeavor 
and an inspiration to heroism. It 
offers much more than a prescrip- 
tion for the constitutionally timid. 
It offers a divine companionship 
which to all who accept it inspires 
the courage to undertake and the 
power to achieve the impossible. 
Its motto might well be General 
Armstrong’s saying, ‘Doing what 
can’t be done is the glory of liv- 














his competitor. 


There-is hardly a man who is not afraid that some other man 
will do him a bad turn. There is hardly a woman who is not 
afraid that things she craves may be denied her, or that what 
she loves may be snatched away. 


“I am ready to guess,” says the author, “that all the miser- 
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You may send me my copy of “The Conquest of Fear,” by 
Basil King. Upon receipt of this book I will remit $2 in 
full payment. If I am not satisfied for any reason I will 
return the book at your expense and owe you nothing. 
Out. 6-3-25 
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Thousands of people in every walk of life have received in- 
spiration and gained courage from this book. It will help 
YOU to keep your balance and poise. It will be your guide 
to a happier, freer life by helping you to overcome your 
fears. 


This edition of “The Conquest of Fear” is handsomely bound 
in dark blue cloth with gold stamping and its 270 pages are 
printed in large, clear type on extra-heavy antique book pa- 
per.. The price is $2. Send your coupon to-day in order 
not to miss your copy of this inspiring book. Do not bother 
to send any money now unless you prefer. 


The Outlook Company 
: Book Division 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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‘ ‘ ; These are powerful aids to education. So 
Georgia Fried Chicken * Hermann Hagedorn found when he made 
me pilgrimage to the Berry Schools. In 

next week’s issue you can read what a 


AN Angel Cake poet with an appetite thinks of one of the 


most remarkable schools in the country. 
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The “ International Interpreter” was taken over by the Outlook Company on Fune 11, 1924 
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BOYS’ CAMP 








[Theodore Roosevelt 


Camp for Boys 


8-11, 12-14, 15-17 years 
ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


** His Ideals Are Ours’’ 

Horseback, Golf (9-hole course), Motor Boats, 
War Canoes. All Water Sports and Athletics. 
Nature Study. Tutoring. 

Season fee of $300 covers everything 

but tutoring. June 26 to September 4. 

We can accept 17 more boys. 
Booklets. William H. Ball, 27 Hillcrest Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Also a Splendid Camp for Adults and Families 








CAMP 


Rocky P ond Camp y 7 re 


NOCKY camp for men and ao A Children with 
ac vents are welcome. On lake, four miles from 
Lake George. Unspoiled woods, informal pte gue, 
ming, canoeing, hiking. Comfortable floored te A 
few cabins. Special attention to the table. p-~-E- 
fresh food. Season June 27 to September 8, 1925. Write 


for booklet. 
Dr. MARTHA TRACY, Director 
Box O, 117 Reily St., Harrisbur jp Pa. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
Recommends teachers to colleges, eee and private schools. 
Expert Service. 


Hotel Tuller 


DETROIT 


ROOMS 800 BATHS 
Rates $2.50 per Day and Up 


ARABIAN RESTAURANT CAFETERIA 
SODA AND TEA ROOM 


C. C. SCHANTZ, Mgr. 
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By the Way 


— Writer,” a “monthly magazine 


to interest and help all literary 
deals in one issue with the 
troublerome hyphen. 
“Often,” it says, “we find strange words 
in the newspapers. When first we saw 
‘prewar,’ we may have wondered whether 
it should be pronounced ‘proo-ar,’ or 
how, but now we know it means ‘pre- 
war.’ The second word in the title of 
a book, set all in capitals, “THE 
PANGERMAN PLOT UNMASKED,’ 
looked like a man’s name until it was 
realized that it referred to the Pan- 
German Plot. The headline, ‘Frozen 
Fish Dealers Arrange for Profits,’ ap- 
peared in April, when fish-dealers are not 
likely to be frozen, although fish may be. 

. Sometimes the omission of a hyphen 
seriously changes the meaning of a sen- 
tence, as in the advertisement said to 
have been printed as follows in a London 
paper: ‘Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Levi, hav- 
ing cast off clothing of every description, 
invite an early inspection.’ . . . Common 
sense is a good guide for the use or the 
non-use of the hyphen. . . . The hyphen 
should always be used if misinterpreta- 
tion is possible without it, as ‘a poor- 
rate collection,’ ‘a poor rate-collection;’ 
‘a pickled herring-merchant,’ ‘a pickled- 
herring merchant.” 


A country lad, by gaudy lured 
Came to ——— and took the sergeant’s 
shilling. 
Hard blows he suffered, many woes 
endured 
As ’prentice to the noble art of killing. 
He would not to his friends’ ad- 
vice 
And so they all were at the last. 
But as his soul from battle’s uproar 
ssed 
“Vile coin,” he cried, “that —— now 
my purse, 
Tis thou, base thing, deserveth now 
my curse.” 
Another of our puzzle rhymes. This 
to be.complete requires five words all 
composed of the same six letters. 


From “Idaho Yarns:” 

An Idaho man was fishing in Lake 
Crescent recently. He caught a big 
northern pike, the biggest he had ever 
landed in his long and busy life. He 
was elated. He was crazed with joy, 
and he telegraphed his wife: “I’ve got 
one; weighs seven pounds and it is a 
beauty.” 

The following was the answer he got: 
“So have I; weighs 10 lbs. Not a 
beauty—looks like you. Come home.” 


workers,” 
necessary but 


Answer to Gladstone enigma in last 
week’s issue: Reformatory. 











ae : 
HAVE YOU A KNOCK 
IN YOUR ENGINE. 


You would not drive your | 
car if there was a knock in the | 
engine. You would want to | 
find out what was the cause of | 
the trouble. 


Most drivers use a moto- | 
meter or some signal device : 
which tells them when the en- | 
gine is becoming over-heated. 


But most people neglect | 
the most important piece of 
machinery in the world—the 
human body—and don’t know 
when some trouble is develop- 
ing which may result i in seri- 
ous illness. 


Our system is the signal 
system which keeps watch 
over your physical condition 
and, when the laboratory analy- 
sis shows the first sign of “a 
knock in the engine,” gives 
you that word of warning 
which is worth millions. 


This service costs so little 
that you cannot afford to be 
without it. 


The booklet which we will 
send you is well worth asking 
for. This coupon will bring 
it to you. 


National Bureau of Analysis 
F. G. SOULE, President and Founder 
O. 625 Republic Bldg.,. CHICAGO 





NATIONAL BUREAU OF ANALYSIS 
O. 625 Republic Bidg., CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: Please 


send me at free of 
be ‘our health protection ‘ treatice, * 
f Lite.” 


e Span 





In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 
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amp towels are dangerous hamper companions 


What happens when delicate silks are 
put in a hamper with the towels, sheets 
and colored cottons of the weekly 
wash? 


Simply this: they wear out long be- 
fore they have given the service you 
have reason to expect of them. 


Why ? Because, even though not ob- 
viously soiled, they contain perspiration 
acids from the skin, which are kept 
moist by the hamper dampness and 
destroy the silk fibres. 


So to preserve fragile garments and pro- 
long the length of their service, many 
women have made it a habit to tub them 
in Ivory suds as soon as possible after they 
are worn, whether they LOOK soiled or 
not. 


In this way acid action and the fading 
and streaking that come from tossing 
such garments into stuffy hampers are 
all prevented. All delicate things re- 
ward this simple care with far longer 
life. 


Of course, to tub such delicate things 





for chiffon stockings 


frequently, great care must be taken in 
the choice of the soap, for a soap that 
is the slightest bit too strong will spoil 
your whole effort by injuring the fabrics 
and colors. 


Ivory (cake or flakes) is safe. For, as 
you know, Ivory has for 46 years pro- 
tected something far more sensitive 
—the complexions of millions of 
women. 


A soap safe enough for daily use on 
your face is safe for anything that will 
stand the touch of pure water. The best 
test we know of for determining the 
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IVORY 


99*%oo% PURE 





CAKES FLAKES 


© 1925 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


Please mention The Outlook when writing to the Procrer & GAMBLE COMPANY 
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safety of a soap for delicate silks and 
woolens is this: Ask yourself, “Would 
I use it on my face?” 


BLANKETS— 
how to wash them safely 


Harsh soap, rubbing and extremes of 
temperature cause sensitive wool fibres 
to mat down, shrink and become hard 
and scratchy. Keep your blankets fluffy 
this way: 

For 1 double or 2 single blankets, 
dissolve 1 teacupful of Ivory Flakes in 
hot water; pour into washtub % full of 
lukewarm watet, and beat up a thick 
suds. Shake the dry blanket well to 
remove dust; plunge into suds, work- 
ing up and down with the hands, 
squeezing suds through it. Press water 
from the blanket and repeat operation 
in fresh suds of same temperature. 


Rinse in three clear lukewarm waters. 
In the last rinse, dissolve enough Ivory 
Flakes to make water milky. Wring 
loosely and hang in open air. 


Procter & Gamble 
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What May a Teacher Teach P 
\ SPECIAL grand jury at Dayton, 


Tennessee, has indicted John 

Thomas Scopes, the young high 
school teacher charged with violation of 
the recently enacted law against the 
teaching of evolution. Extensive prepara- 
tions are making for the trial, though 
doubt has been raised as to whether it 
will be of large legal importance. Some 
able Tennessee lawyers hold that the 
trial court will find it necessary to dis- 
charge Scopes, perhaps without a test of 
the law. John Cantrell, a prominent law- 
yer of Chattanooga, has issued a state- 
ment in which he holds that Scopes 
clearly has not violated the law, and 
that, indeed, the bill was so loosely 
drawn as to make violation practically 
impossible. This contention, however, 
will probably not be sustained. Judge 
John T. Raulston, who is to try the case, 
made it clear in his charge to the grand 
jury that he believes the law has been 
violated. 

The arrest of Scopes continues to at- 
tract widespread attention. The chief 
of his counsel has accepted the offer of 
Clarence Darrow and Dudley Field 
Malone to assist in the defense. The 
State authorities doubtless will accept 
the offer of William Jennings Bryan to 
aid in the prosecution. Organizations of 
various kinds are interesting themselves. 
So great does the attendance at the trial 
promise to be that cities much larger 
than Dayton have been made envious, 
and at least one of them, Chattanooga, 
has put forth some effort to have the 
case transferred. Dayton, however, will 
probably retain until after the trial the 
new importance it has gained and, de- 
spite its smallness, will manage to find 
housing accommodations for the crowds. 
Representative Hull has been requested 
to secure a large number of tents from 
the War Department and the railroad 
companies are arranging to provide 
sleeping quartets in parked Pullman cars. 

The case will be tried at a special term 
of court in July rather than at the regu- 
lar term in August, the object being to 
secure a decision before the schools re- 
sume their work in the fall. No final 
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John Thomas Scopes, Tennessee’s 
bone of contention 


decision can be reached by that time, of 
course, as the case is almost certain to 
go through the higher courts, but it is 
thought desirable to give to the teachers 
of the State at least the authority of a 
trial court as to whether they may or 
may not exercise their own judgment as 
to what théy shall teach. 


American Common Law 


) Char hundred of the leading lawyers, 

judges, and professors of law in the 
United States, members of the American 
Law Institute, have been consulting to- 
gether in Washington on the progress 
they have made and are to make in 
simplifying the American common law. 
It may be news to many readers that 
there is such a thing as American com- 
mon law, the general conception of the 
common law being that it was the basis 
of a system of judicature which we in- 
herited ‘from England. The common 
law, however, is that portion of the 
whole body of the law which grows out 
of the work of the courts as distinguished 
from the portion created by acts of legis- 
lative assemblies. It has come to be, if 
not identical with, at least similar to 
what some of our modern lawyers have 


called case law, and it is a terribly bulky 
and complicated thing. 

Now the American Law Institute 
started out several years ago on a proc- 
ess of simplification, to clear the law of 
repetitions, ill-conceived opinions, over- 
ruled opinions, and decisions which are 
illogical and inconsistent “with the 
weight of authority and the sense of 
competent judges.” A restatement of 
the law of torts already has been accom- 
plished. A good beginning has been 
made toward the restatement of contract 
law, and a competent committee is ener- 
getically at work on a restatement of the 
criminal law. Former Governor Hadley, 
of Missouri, the chairman of this com-’ 
mittee, said in presenting his report to 
the Institute that the defects in the 
criminal law are largely responsible for 
the percentage of crime in the United 
States being much higher than in Eng- 
land or Canada. “The trial of impor- 
tant criminal cases,” he said, “has often 
lost the character of an investigation to 
ascertain the truth.” 

Among the prominent men who made 
addresses and took part in the delibera- 
tions were Attorney-General Sargent and 
Justice Harlan F. Stone, former Attor- 
ney-General. 


The Toll of the Automobile 


pa ocenrex issued statistics show that 

in the year 1924 some 19,000 per- 
sons were killed and 45,000 others in- 
jured in the United States by automo- 
biles. It is one of those facts which 
ought to give pause to thought. 

For the last seven years the United 
States has been mourning its war dead. 
In every town and village throughout 
the country rolls of honor have been set 
up, and in almost every town and village 
some one wounded or maimed in the 
great struggle is to be found. And yet 
the mortality in the Great War as far as 
America was concerned was little more 
than twice as much as that exacted every 
year on the roads of the country by the 
automobile. Some 50,000 Americans 
were killed in action during the war or 
subsequently died of wounds, and, all 
told, some 205,000 were wounded. It is 


thus seen that the number injured by the 
173 
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automobile in a single year is more than 
double the total wounded during the 
war. The only comfort to be derived 
from these figures and others which ac- 
companied them is that the comparative 
death rate is decreasing. Ten years ago 
the number of deaths for every 10,000 
automobiles was 24. Last year the 
fatalities were 9.6 for every 10,000 auto- 
mobiles. Nevertheless the situation is 
still serious beyond words to emphasize, 
and calls for still more drastic action. 
The chief danger, it is now generally 
conceded, is not speeding, but bad and 
careless driving by immature or reckless 
drivers. The fact is the rules of the road 
must, somehow or other, be elevated to 
the position of moral obligation. The 
taking of chances must be removed from 
the realm of sport in the popular estima- 
tion and placed where it belongs in the 
category of that which is disreputable. 


Tetraethyl-Lead on Trial 


4 be. public at large is not possessed 

of the facilities or the special train- 
ing that would allow it to judge of the 
merits of the controversy as to whether 
the use in gasoline of tetraethyl-lead is 
or is not a danger. The questions in- 
volved are highly technical and a diver- 
gence of opinion appears to exist among 
experts. It is well, therefore, that we 
should be slow, on the one hand, to in- 
dulge in sensational conclusions about 
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the poisoning of employees in the manu- 
facturing of this product or, on the other 
hand, to assume jauntily that the in- 
quiry into its effects is a matter of form. 

Voluntarily, and most creditably to the 
manufacturing corporation, the manufac- 
ture and distribution of ethyl gasoline 
has been discontinued by the Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation while the examina- 
tion proceeds. Full credit should be 
given to the company for this action. It 
recalls the equally commendable conduct 
of. the Diamond Match Company years 
ago, when it gave to the public without 
pay the use of a patent owned solely by 
itself through which matches could be 
made without the use of the white phos- 
phorus which produced such lamentable 
effects in the disease known as phossy- 
jaw, a disease now practically unknown. 

The result of an informal conference 
recently held at Washington in which all 
sides of the case were talked over was 
that Surgeon-General Cummings, the 
head of the Public Health Service, is to 
appoint a committee of seven experts and 
hold an investigation to be paid for out 
of the public funds. The result of this 
will be, in all probability, either to-assure 
the public that the manufacture and use 
of ethyl gasoline can be and will be sur- 
rounded by such safeguards as to make 
it not dangerous, or to indicate what 
legislation against its use is desirable. 

Already three investigations have been 
held. The Federal Bureau of Mines, the 
University of Cincinnati, and a commit- 
tee of experts working at Columbia have 
made what are almost admittedly incom- 
plete and not final reports. There seems 
to be no doubt that in some circum- 
stances and in certain admixtures of the 
ethyl gas there is danger, but it is also 
admitted quite generally that before the 
final conclusion is reached in the matter 
there should be far more extensive ex- 
perimentation. 

It need not be pointed out that, how- 
ever efficient this new compound may be 
in eliminating the “knock” or violent 
explosion of the gasoline which is a de- 
terrent in getting the best out of our 
motor cars, public safety and public 


Rodger in the 
San Francisco Bulletin 


His modern rival 


health are paramount. The history of 
poisoning in occupational diseases in this 
country and abroad proves abundantly 
the need of Governmental supervision, 
Dr. Haven Emerson, formerly Health 
Commissioner, in the conference just 
held urged that there should be “a broad 
Federal legislative programme which 
would bring poisonous and deleterious 
substances under Government contro] 
and which would place Federal safe. 
guards over the development and enm- 
ployment of poisons in order to make 
sure that human beings were not made 
the subjects for experiments to ascertain 
whether new substances were safe or 
deadly.” 


To the Pole by Airplane 


N°? word has come from Amundsen, 

Ellsworth, and their four compan- 
ions at this writing, four and a half days 
since they flew on their venture to the 
North Pole. Their planes may be 
wrecked; they may be returning by way 
of Alaska or Greenland; they may be 
retracing their way on foot with their 
light sledge and aided by their folding 
boat. 

It would seem only reasonable and 
prudent that Amundsen should have in- 
dicated to those closely associated with 
him what his probable course would be 
in each of the most likely situations in 
which he might find himself. But no 
such indication has been made public. 
On the contrary, divergent views are 
offered by those best informed. One air- 
man with Polar experience, Captain Ellis, 
goes so far as to say that Amundsen, in 
his opinion, could never have seriously 
expected to return by air, and that he is 
now journeying back to Spitzbergen 
(over 500 miles), with good chances of 
subsisting by shooting the Arctic ani- 
mals. Fridjof Nansen, the famous 
Norwegian explorer, was quoted in press 
despatches of May 26 as saying: “No- 
body in Norway is anxious regarding the 
fate of Amundsen. He is capable of 
handling himself under difficulties and 
hindrances of any kind. There is no 
reason to feel nervous about him.” A 
brother-in-law of Ellsworth believes that 
the goal was Alaska. 

’ Meanwhile plans of rescue have been 
under discussion. The MacMillan expe- 
dition, which planned to start this sum- 
mer on an extensive journey over unD- 
explored regions north of Greenland, 
will, if needed, make the rescue of the 
Amundsen party a paramount object 
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The foreign spirits 


(Merchant of Venice, Act II, Scene 1) 
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Sam loses nine more friends in Europe While the fire rages 


From Richard E. Ackland, Columbus, O. From May E. Clemow, Dillon, Mont. 


Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch Kirby in the New York World 





THE FAMILY IS $0 FowD 
OF as, Rt AT ALLOWED 

















The move is more sentimental than warlike ‘* Hoot, mein herr ’’ 


From Miss Madge Sullivant, Fort Scott, Kan. D. 8. Imrie, New York, N. Y. 
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Whether the Amundsen party is trying to return by way of Spitzbergen, Cape Columbia in Greenland, or 


Our naval authorities believe that it is 
practical to use one of our great dirigi- 
bles, the Shenandoah or the Los An- 
geles, in the search if our Government is 
asked to do so by Norway, which is offi- 
cially sponsoring the Amundsen project. 
But it is thought that, if a dirigible is 
used, a “mother ship,” one with a moor- 
ing mast, would have to be sent to a 
point well north, to which the dirigible 
could return. A relief expedition from 
Norway, it is also said, is being planned. 

There is a remarkably hopeful tone in 
the comments of experts and explorers 
as to the safety ofsthe Polar party. It 
is most sincerely to be wished that this 
may be justified by good news—quite 
possibly before these lines are read, yet 
not at all improbably only after a lapse 
of weeks, while the expedition is strug- 
gling with ice and water. The confidence 
in Amundsen’s judgment and experience 
is strong among those best qualified to 
express opinions and goes far to account 
for the hopeful tone of their comment. 

The interest and sympathy of the 
whole world has been aroused, and this 
even though there are many who feel 
that the danger incurred in this coura- 
geous feat is out of proportion to the 
addition to human knowledge likely to 
result from this particular form of ex- 
ploration. Brave deeds of intrepid men 
will always excite admiration and inspire 
the spirit of heroic attainment. 


Another Jolt to the Majority 
5 es death of United States Senator 

Selden P. Spencer, of Missouri, re- 
moves from the Senate an active and 
able supporter of the Administration. 
Senator Spencer was too new to the Sen- 


ate to have achieved a record compara- 
ble with that of many others no older 
or abler than himself, but he had done 
excellent work along a number of lines. 

Selden P. Spencer might have come to 
the Senate much earlier than he did had 
political conditions in his State been dif- 
ferent. From the Civil War until quite 
recently Missouri was politically a part 
of the “Solid South.” Spencer was one 
of the first Republicans to win high po- 
litical office. He had a prominent part 
in divorcing Missouri from the bloc of 
States which had so long continued al- 
most solidly Democratic so far as repre- 
sentation in the two houses of Congress 
was concerned. He defeated two Demo- 
cratic giants, first the late Joseph W. 
Folk for an unexpired term and later 
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Point Barrow in Alaska, was in doubt on May 26 


Breckenridge Long for a full term. He 
succeeded to the seat- of Senator Stone, 
who was the successor of Senator Vest. 

For Administration Republicans the 
death of Senator Spencer raises the ques- 
tion of whether or not the gain made in 
Missouri can be held. Missouri has never 
regarded itself as permanently in the Re- 
publican ranks. There would have been 
difficulty in re-electing Senator Spencer 
had he lived to the end of his term. The 
Democrats, too, have ordinarily been 
more fortunate in off-year elections than 
in regular elections. They probably have 
a better chance of returning a Democrat 
to the Senate now than they would have 
had next year, when Senator Spencer 
would have come up for re-election. 

The fight for Senator Spencer’s seat 
will undoubtedly be unusually active. 
The dependable Republican majority in 
the Senate is not large enough to permit 
the loss of a seat without the making of 
every effort to retain it. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
OME of those who heretofore have 
been friends of the Federal Trade 
Commission now propose to abolish it. 
It is no longer useful, they say, because 
it has come too much under the influ- 
ence of those who formerly were its 
enemies. Senators Borah and Norris 
recently have given expression to this 
opinion. “The Commission,” Senator 
Borah said, “is no longer a protection to 


‘the small business interests; the purpose 


of its creation cannot under the existing 
conditions be realized.” Many Demo- 
crats, if not the Democratic organization 
in Congress, are said to be of the same 
way of thinking; and:a bill for abolition 
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of the Commission will probably be in- 
troduced, with some chance of passage, 
at the next session of Congress. 

The cause of this changed attitude is 
not difficult to find. There have been 
changes in the personnel of the Commis- 
sion, and as a result changes in methods. 
These changes undoubtedly are radical, 
though whether they will lessen or in- 
crease the usefulness of the Commission 
is a matter of opinion. William E. 
Humphrey, the newest member of the 
Commission, quite promptly made him- 
self powerful in its affairs. He believes 
that much of the work of the Commis- 
sion heretofore has been detrimental to 
the Nation’s business. He has brought 
about a revision of the rules of opera- 
tion and has stopped publicity on the 
issuance of complaints, believing that 
such publicity frequently brands a man 
as guilty of an offense when in fact he 
is innocent. Commissioner Humphrey 
has not been gentle in his characteriza- 
tion of previous activities. “So far as I 
can prevent it,” he recently said, “the 
Federal Trade Commission .is not going 
to be used as a publicity bureau to 
spread Socialistic propaganda.” Those 
who believe in the methods. heretofore 
pursued retort by saying that Commis- 
sioner Humphrey is a reactionary—in- 
deed, a survival of what twenty years 
ago was called Cannonism—and that the 
changes he has made will render the 
Commission innocuous. 

Probably both sides are extreme in 
their views. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission, created by a Democratic Con- 
gress during the Wilson Administration, 
has served a useful purpose. Publicity 
is the only corrective weapon with which 
the law arms it, and this weapon may 
have been at times too much used, but 
there does not appear to be any solid 
ground for the belief that it ever was a 
spreader of Socialistic propaganda. Com- 
missioner Humphrey is probably bring- 
ing about changes that are too sweeping, 
but it is not likely that, even if he de- 
sired to, he could permanently destroy 
the usefulness of the Commission. Borah 
and Norris and the others who accept 
their view have been too hasty in their 
demand. that the Commission be abol- 
ished because changes in its methods are 
in progress. Probably the methods of 
the Commission needed some overhaul- 
ing and there can be little doubt that the 
law under which it operates needs re- 
vision. The exercise of patience on both 
sides until the machinery can be ad- 


justed would be the part of wisdom. 
Any bill that may be introduced ought to 
have as its object, not abolition of the 
Commission, but such redirection as is 
necessary. 


The Chamber and the Court 


“| "HE American people are clearly in 
favor of a Court of International 
Justice.” 

This is the declaration of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, made 
through its International Affairs Com- 
mittee at the recent annual meeting in 
Washington. The information, if it is 
accurate, ought to remove a_ weight 
of worry from the shoulders of numer- 
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ous politicians, in-and out of Congress, 
who have been unable to make up their 
minds as to what the public mind is on 
this question. The Chamber of Com- 
merce is not the accredited spokesman of 
the people of the United States, but it 
does speak with large measure of author- 
ity for American business. In view of 
this declaration, there is little room for 
doubt that the business men of the 
United States are clearly in favor of a 
Court of International Justice; and that 
signifies a great deal—in Congress and 
out. The demand of the Chamber that 
the United States adhere to’ the: World 
Court of International Justice on the 
terms proposed by President Coolidge 
will have an effect.. It is hardly too 
much to say that the mere making of 
the declaration brings the Nation a step 
nearer to a goal that for a long time has 
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been inevitable. President Coolidge was 
able to feel, in advance.of most others 
in Washington, the desire of the Ameri- 
can people in this regard. 

The report of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Chamber probably will 
affect our foreign policy in other details 
than that of adherence to the World 
Court. Most notably, it is likely to be 
reflected in new tariff legislation. Our 
National prosperity, the report says, is 
becoming increasingly dependent upon 
finding markets for manufactured goods, 
and to find those markets we must have 
“favorable treatment in the tariffs of the 
world.” A policy of tariff bargaining is 
advocated. 

American business fixes the terms of 
the United States tariff laws. It has 
been said by the enemies of the present 
and past laws that particular business 
interests dictated the schedules. That 
has probably never been in the sinister 
sense true, but it is properly true that 
the general interests of business fix the 
terms. The need of foreign markets for 
increasing quantities of our products is 
felt by the producer of farm products no 
less than by the producer of manufac- 
tured products. 


Toleration Means Peace 


A’ least two events in the Presbyte- 

rian General Assembly at Columbus 
gave proof that there is room in the 
Church for differences as to non-essential 
matters and for difference also in decid- 
ing what is not essential and what is 
essential. No such situation, in other 
words, now exists within the Church 
that it is necessary to sacrifice harmony 
and unity in order that conservatives 
may evict the liberals or for the liberals 
to overthrow the conservatives. 

One of these events was the election 
of the Moderator. To listen to that dis- 
tinguished layman, William Jennings 
Bryan, in his utterances before the meet- 
ing of the General Assembly he was all 
for the “thorough” method. But once 
Mr. Bryan reached the scene of the 
great church gathering, his voice was all — 
for moderation. It is true that his idea 
of moderation was the election of a 
moderate Fundamentalist as Moderator. 
The General Assembly agreed with him 
perfectly as to the quality of moderation 
in its presiding officer, but differed from 
him in that it saw fit to choose a mod- 
erate Modernist. Dr. Charles R. Erd- 
man was cordially supported by dele- 
gates of both schools of doctrine, and his 
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choice makes for unity and peace within 
the Church. 

Another sign of peace and toleration 
was seen when the attack upon the New 
York Presbytery for sanctioning the pas- 
torate of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
over the First Presbyterian Church of 
New York City was “side-tracked,” as it 
would be called in a political conference, 
although technically it may come back 
to plague this or some other General 
Assembly. 

A notable utterance in favor of liber- 
ality in allowing every man, minister or 
layman, to think for himself within rea- 
sonable limits was that of Dr. Coffin, of 
New York. In an address outside the 
Assembly he said that both conserva- 
tives and liberals were needed, and that 
the Church always had had and ought to 
have in its ministry the two types of 
mind. He pointed out that more than 
once the two elements have not found 
each other congenial or even tolerable, 
and, after telling the history of the 
divisions that have thus occurred, he 
commented: “If our history teaches 
anything, it is surely the crippling folly 
of casting forth any company of its min- 
isters or members.” 


Broadcasting the Commons 


M ACAULAY’s New Zealander standing 

on Westminster Bridge two thou- 
sand years from now could hardly be a 
more surprised man than would Dr. 
Samuel Johnson if he could have read 
the announcement which appeared in the 
press recently that the British House of 
Commons was contemplating the setting 
up of a select committee of both houses 
to consider the question of permitting 
the proceedings of Parliament to be 
broadcast. 

In the days when Johnson, then a 
young struggling writer, wrote the brill- 
iant reports of what occurred in the 
House for Cave, the editor of the 
“Gentlemen’s Magazine,” he depended 
for his information upon the gossip of 
the ushers and such word as he could 
pick up from some friend at court; for 
the most part he depended upon a brill- 
iant imagination. The House vigorously 
resented this reporting. Its heavy hand 
went out against Cave, as it did against 
a long succession of others. It even 
brought about the imprisonment of a 
Lord Mayor of London on one occasion 
for refusing to prosecute a delinquent 
reporter, but in the end the press and 








public won, and for nearly a hundred 
years now the right of the public to know 
what happens in the House has never 
been questioned. 

Nevertheless the curious tradition that 
the House deliberates in private is jeal- 
ously maintained. No one save members 
of the House is ever regarded as being 
actually present, and it is still the privi- 
lege of any member of the House to “spy 
strangers,” as it is still the privilege of 
the Speaker, although practically never 
exercised, to clear the galleries at the 
request of a member who has “spied 
strangers” and drawn attention to the 
House of the undesirability of their pres- 
ence. Yet the House to-day is seriously 
contemplating the possibility of having 
its deliberations broadcast. Truly, times 
change, and we change with them. 


Unemployment and Emigration 


(o= BritTAIn is still faced with the 
problem of unemployment in a 
very acute form. Considerably over one 
million people who ought to be working 
are unable to find employment and are 
subsisting on doles or on charity. It is 
a condition which has obtained since 
demobilization, and, although lessening 
in some seasons and increasing in others, 
the average number of unemployed re- 
mains fairly constant. In order to deal 
with the question many drastic proposals 
have been considered, and among these 
the question of emigration has naturally 
figured largely. 

It was as far back as May, 1922, that 
the Empire Settlement Act became law. 
Under this act the British Government, 
co-operating with the Dominion Govern- 
ments, agreed to provide assistance in 
various forms to those wishing to mi- 
grate to the overseas Dominions. A 
specific plan to put this act into opera- 
tion as far as Australia is concerned has 
just come into effect, and arrangements 
are to be made for transferring British 
citizens and their families to the num- 
ber of nearly half a million to Australia 
in ten years. Australia undertakes to 
spend about $200,000,000 in preparing 
lands for the settlers, while the Imperial 
Government agrees to bear the cost of 
transportation. The plan represents one 
of the courageous moves that the situa- 
tion undoubtedly demands; nevertheless 
the difficulties in the way of success can- 
not be overlooked. 

The opening up of vast tracks of new 
land in Australia can only be successful 
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in proportion as markets for the produce 
of such land are available. With Europ 
in general and Russia in _particula 
gradually coming back as producers on 
a large scale, the question of markets 
becomes a serious problem. It can oj 
course only be met by a general revival 
of world prosperity, and this in turn de. 
pends on a wider achievement of worl 
settlement. 

Another difficulty in the way, as far a 
Great Britain is concerned, is that those 
desiring to take advantage of the emigra. 
tion scheme are likely to be those whom 
she can least spare. The Dominions do 
not welcome unskilled and ordinary 
workmen. They prefer men and women 
of some means and a genuine ambition— 
those, in a word, who will contribute to 
colony development. They most enm- 
phatically do not want immigrants ac. 
tually or potentially belonging to the 
unemployable class. It is indeed a cu. 
rious fact that already in Great Britain, 
with all her vast unemployment, many 
of the skilled trades such as bricklayers, 
carpenters, joiners, and masons are 
short-handed. 

The working out of the scheme will 
be watched with keenest interest, not 
only throughout the British Empire, but 
throughout the world generally. The 
solution of the British unemployment 
problem along these lines will solve many 
other problems hardly less acute. 


Japan’s Land Bill 


f pegs recent Land Bill represents one 
of the most momentous departures 
from fixed policy that Japan has under- 
taken in recent years. Hitherto the whole 
effort of the Japanese governing classes 
has been to secure all expansion and 
meet all Japan’s expanding _ needs 
through Japanese sources. At all haz- 


_ards, the faith of the Japanese masses in 


the superiority of their race to the rest 
of the world had to be maintained. 
Everything possible was done to prevent 
the foreigner from figuring prominently 
in Japanese life. 

As a consequence of this policy, the 
Japanese Land Law, which prevented 
the owning of land by foreigners, was 
rigidly maintained. No foreign manufac- 
turer, no matter how -much capital he 
might be able to command, and no mat- 
ter how much wealth his establishment 
in the country might bring, could set up 
works of his own in Japan. Everything 
had to be done through Japanese agents. 
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The law was, of course, in a number of 
cases, largely with the connivance of the 
Government, evaded. Such connivance, 


i. however, could only be secured because 
i 0 the result was the establishment of a 
wine business ostensibly run by Japanese. 
.o The new Land Law removes this dis- 
vor ability from foreigners as far as the own- 
ing of land is concerned. 
wae The new law, however, is on a 
ns reciprocal basis. Only citizens of those 
im countries that allow Japanese to own 
hele land are now permitted to hold land in 
we Japan. There is already a tendency to 
nary in this latter provision merely a nat- 
eit ural reaction to the policy of the Pacific 
n— coast The whole intention of Japan, 
is however, goes much deeper than this, 
mn and the effect of the new Land Law 
is likely to be much more important than 
ac- A 
the some commentators seem to think. The 
cu. fe fact is that Japan is desperately in need 
ain of foreign capital. Not only has recov- 
on ery from the disaster of 1923 been long 
-— delayed, but, as a well-known authority 
- writing from Tokyo to a representative 
of this paper recently declared, Japa- 
wil] AE Bese Statesmen are coming to see that the 
inet earthquake of eighteen months ago only 
but brought to the head a condition which 
The ultimately must have obtained. For 
ent Me Yeats before the earthquake Japan had 
ny (@ been living in a financial fool’s paradise; 
“ B the disaster of 1923 disclosed the fact 
with startling suddenness, and to-day re- 
sponsible Japanese are beginning to rec- 
ognize that Japan can never hope to get 
one # on her feet again without the aid of for- 
res ® eign capital. As a consequence, Japan 
er- wisely reverses her exclusion policy; 
ole throws open her doors to the foreign 


capitalist, and practically invites him to 
come to Japan and develop anything and 
everything he can lay his hands on. 
Now, any one who looks far enough 
ahead sees that the Orient is the great 
market of the future, and those who are 
early in the field in the matter of sup- 
plying this market will reap the great 
rewards. Because of State laws pro- 
hibiting Japanese ownership of land, 
Americans may be automatically ex- 
cluded from this development. The 
question is, Will the United States rest 
content with this exclusion? The Pa- 
cific coast does not want the, Japanese; 
any one who knows the Pacific coast can 
readily understand why, and can hardly 
fail to indorse its attitude. Manufac- 
turers, however, may want a share of the 
opportunities that are opened out by the 


new Land Bill. Will American exporters 
rest content with such deprivation as 
may be involved in order that the Pacific 
coast may maintain its present policy of 
exclusion? Or, to put the question an- 
other way, will the interest in keeping 
America American be strong enough to 
withstand commercial pressure? 


Hoover Blazes the Trail 


ECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
S HOOVER indicts the Federal 

Government much more severely 
and more sweepingly than any outsider 
has recently done for acts of oppressive 
bureaucracy. All that newspapers and 
magazines, with professional reformers 
thrown in for good measure, have said 
concerning individual instances of bu- 
reaucracy is of little consequence com- 
pared with the all-embracing indictment 
which Mr. Hoover drew in his recent 
address before the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Executive officers of 
the Government, he said, have power 
over the people which is “oppressive not 
only in theory but in fact.” He referred 
to the system of organization as “a 
hodgepodge arrangement,” again as “a 
conglomerate bureaucracy,” and _ still 
again as “a chaos of function.” 

The object of the Secretary of Com- 
merce in saying unpleasant things about 
the Government of which he is an im- 
portant: part was exactly the same that 
other critics have had in dealing with 
the matter less extensively—that is to 
say, the correction of the evils pointed 
out. Other critics, outside the Govern- 
ment, have been accused not infrequently 
of enmity toward the established order 
and of ill-considered objection to acts of 
Governmental agencies. Such an accu- 
sation cannot well be made against Sec- 
retary Hoover. Nobody can believe that 
he bears enmity toward the Government 
of which he is a part. Any suspicion 
that his criticisms are ill considered is 
quieted. by the fact that he outlined in 
the same address a cure for the evils 
through a system of reorganization which 
by its completeness of detail and depth 
of reasoning shows that he has given 
profound consideration to the whole sub- 
ject. 

. Secretary Hoover’s proposal of a rem- 
edy is as sweeping as his diagnosis of 
the disease, and it is surgical rather than 
medicinal. “Every single department, 
bureau, and board in the entire Govern- 
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ment,” he said, “should be placed upon 
the operating table and a clean-cut sep- 
aration established between semi-judicial 
and semi-legislative functions on the one 
hand and administration on the other.” 
The Secretary leaves no room for 
doubt that the confusion of duties not 
administrative with those purely admin- 
istrative is both widespread and deep- 
rooted. Not only, he says, are the exec- 
utive departments loaded down with 
semi-judicial and semi-legislative duties, 
but the basic principle of all sound ad- 
ministration is violated by reversing the 
natural process. Administration ought 
to be the work of individual executives, 
and semi-judicial and semi-legislative du- 
ties should be made the work of joint 
minds of boards and commissions; but 
the exact reverse is true in many cases in 
the Federal organization. “There is not 
a single successful business organization 
in the country,” said Mr. Hoover, “that 
confuses such functions the way we do 
in Government.” He believes that the 
acts leading to the Veterans’ Bureau 
scandal could never have been commit- 
ted but for this confusion of functions. 
The scattering of similar duties among 
many agencies is pointed out as no less 
an evil than the confusion of functions. 
“No policy of real guardianship of our 
reserve resources,” Mr. Hoover said, 
“can exist until we put all conservation 
business in the hands of an under-secre- 
tary of conservation with the spotlight of 
public opinion constantly focused upon 
him.” The oil lease scandals, he thinks, 
constitute a fair example of what may 
occur from the lack of centralized respon- 
sibility for conservation. It is pointed 
out that eight bureaus have to do with 
conservation and that they are scattered 
through five departments. The same 
situation exists as to numerous other 
essential activities of the Government. 
Mr. Hoover would make three funda- 
mental changes in organization. First, 
he would group together all agencies 
having the same predominant major pur- 
pose. Second, he would separate the 
semi-judicial, semi-legislative, and advis- 
ory functions from the administrative 
functions, “placing the former under 
joint minds and the latter under single 
responsibility.” Third, he would relieve 
the President of direct administrative 
labor by placing all independent bureaus 
and the like in appropriate departments 
under the charge of a Cabinet officer. 
If these things can be done, Secretary 
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Hoover says, the saving to the tax- 


payers will be tremendously greater 
than all of the economies that have 
been effected thus far. The cost to the 
people of “conglomerate bureaucracy” 
he finds to be not merely the unneces- 
.sarily high cost of maintaining the Gov- 
ernment establishments but the indirect, 
and perhaps heavier, expense to which 
people are put because of the “oppres- 
sion” to which their Government sub- 
jects them. 

The Hoover plan for reorganization is 
more comprehensive and more funda- 
mental than any of the plans previously 
proposed. All of the others have failed 
of adoption because, as Mr. Hoover 
says, every item in them “has met with 
opposition of some vested official or 
vested habit or organized majority.” All 
organized propaganda groups, he says, 
are in favor of every item of reorganiza- 
tion except that which affects the activ- 
ity in which they are directly interested, 
but so numerous are the propaganda 
groups that opposition results to every 
item of a reorganization plan. Yet Mr. 
Hoover hopes for better results in the 
future. He points out that Congress was 
courageous enough to remove the Civil 
Service from politics. He hopes it may 
be courageous enough to authorize re- 
organization of the administrative arm 
of the Government. 

If Secretary Hoover continues as he 
has started, and if he has the support of 
all those who at one time or another have 
pointed out some small part of the evil 
on which he now turns the light, Con- 
gress may find courage to act. 


Will the Romanoffs 
Return P 
[: is a dramatic story which Professor 


Charles Sarolea tells, in this issue — 


of The Outlook, of the tragic failure 
of the Bolshevist Government to bring 
peace and justice to Russia’s millions. 
The solution which he offers for her suf- 
fering is one which finds precedent in the 
development of revolutionary movements 
of the past. The pendulum of govern- 
ment, once set violently swinging, goes 
from extreme to extreme until at last it 
settles to rest. The duration of the 
period of oscillation is governed by na- 
tional temperament, national tradition, 
and national intelligence. The pendulum 
of Russian politics has undoubtedly be- 
gun to retrace its course. How far will 





it travel before it attains to ultimate 
stability? 

Professor Charles Sarolea and many 
others believe that the pendulum in its 
course will find a new monarchy estab- 
lished in Petrograd—a Romanoff again 
on the throne. Such an eventuality is 
certainly not outside the realm of the 
possible. Perhaps Russia is not yet 
ready for a successful government of a 
more advanced type than a constitutional 
monarchy. Before Professor Charles 
Sarolea’s conclusions are accepted in full, 
however, it should be noted that the 
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distinguished publicist bases many of his 
conclusions upon “voices of the Russian; 
outside Russia.” The tragic suffering oj 
these expatriates (whether they wer 
forced to flee because they believed in no 
revolution at all or in a revolution no 
to the liking of the Bolshevists) may not 
make them the best judges in the worl 
of conditions inside the ancient domain 
which the Little Father and his Cour 
once held in the hollows of* their hands, 
The time is not wholly ripe for proph. 
ecy, but the voices of the prophets are 
worth more than a passing thought. 


Soliloquies and Solecisms 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


RAN across a solecism the other 
I day in a book of essays by a promi- 

nent college president—a solecism 
which strikes my ear as unpleasantly as 
the use of the word “like” for the word 
“as” in a sentence of comparison. The 
man who says, “Henry James writes 
English like Joseph Conrad does” ex- 
poses a lamentable ignorance of good 
English usage. Next to the grammatical 
sin of this misuse of “like” comes that of 
substituting “will” for “shall” in a sen- 
tence implying, not volition, but futurity. 
I know very little, I am sorry to say, 
about the rules of English grammar, and 
I cannot parse the sentence “James 
writes like Conrad does” any more than 
I can parse the famous exclamation of 
the Frenchman who, on falling over- 
board, cried out in despair, “Nobody 
shall help me! I will drown!” But I 
think I do know what “good usage” de- 
mands of speakers and writers. 

But to go back to the college presi- 
dent. The other day I picked up in a 
club library a little volume of essays en- 
titled “A Defence of Prejudice,” by the 
President of one of our oldest and most 
respected universities. To be sure the 
book was written before the author 
became President of his institution and 
while he was still Professor of Logic, but 
that seems to me rather to emphasize 
than to excuse his offense. In the par- 
ticular essay in which the faulty diction 
occurs the author argues that “a preju- 
dice is not always an unreasonable judg- 
ment; it may be merely a judgment that 
is unreasoned.” And then he adds: “I 
think we will all recognize a similar men- 
tal experience if we stop to challenge our 


opinions concerning the character of a 
person or of a period in history.” Now 
I accuse him of. having committed a 
crime in diction of which no logician 
should ever be guilty—the crime of 
conveying into the minds of his readers 
the idea of volition by the words “we 
will” instead of the idea of futurity, as 
he should have done, by the use of the 
words “we shall.” However, as I have 
already confessed that I am not a gram- 
marian, it may be that my judgment in 
this case is as unreasonable as it is un- 
reasoned, and therefore amounts to an 
indefensible prejudice on my part. Ii 
there are any grammarians among my 
readers, perhaps they can help me out. 


Fr the realm of humorous stories there 

truly appears to be nothing new un- 
der the sun.’ In the readable depart- 
ment called “An Attic Salt Shaker” 
which appears weekly in the literary 
pages of the New York “Evening Post” 
there was recently ascribed to Dr. Will- 
iam E. Barton’s “Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln” the story of a Governor of a cer- 
tain State who, on visiting the State 
Prison, found that every prisoner save 
one claimed to be the innocent victim of 
mistaken justice. One prisoner, how- 
ever, admitted his crime and the justice 
of his sentence. “I must pardon you,” 
said the Governor. “I can’t have you in 
here corrupting all these good men.” 
The story had a reminiscent sound, and 
I finally found it in my copy of the 
“Familiar Letters of James Howell,” 
where I had marked it as a pleasant 
anecdote some thirty years ago. Writ 
ing from Barcelona to a friend in Eng- 
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the story in this form: 


The Duke of Ossuna pass’d by here 
lately, and having got leave of grace 
to release some slaves, he went aboard 
the Cape galleys, and passing thro’ 
the Churma of slaves, he ask’d divers 
of them what their offenses were. 
Every one excus’d himself; one saying 
that he was put in out of malice, an- 
other by bribery of the judge, but all 
of them unjustly. Amongst the rest 
there was one little sturdy black man, 
and the Duke asking him what he was 
in for; “Sir,” said he, “I cannot deny 
but I am justly put in here, for I 
wanted money, and so took a purse 
hard by Tarragona to keep me from 
starving.” The Duke with a little 
staff that he had in his hand, gave him 
two or three Blows upon the shoulder, 
saying, “You rogue, what do you do 
amongst so many honest innocent 
men? get you gone out of their com- 
pany.” So he was freed and the rest 
remain’d still in statu quo prius, to tug 
at the oar. 

Although the story is at least two 
hundred years old, I am glad Dr. Barton 
told it in the modern form, because it 
gave me an occasion to browse again in 
the letters of that epistolary genius, “the 
priggish little clerk of King Charles’s 
Council,” to use .Thackeray’s phrase. 
| Thackeray, by the way, called the Es- 
says of Montaigne and the Letters of 
Howell htis “bedside books,” adding: “If 
I wake at night, I have one or other of 
them to prattle me to sleep again. They 





\ ’ YILLIAM JENNINGS BRY- 
AN’S recent tour of the col- 
leges, telling young people 
that they are hell-bent and hell-bound, 
his brawling over the Moderatorship of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, his 
proffer of his name to convict a boy in 
my native State for teaching what the 
great minds of the world approve, his 
eager zeal to thrust himself into every 
fight for what he calls fundamental 
things—all of this has sent my memory 
back over the uneven path.of twenty- 
nine years since I first heard his name. 
When I first heard the name of Will- 
iam Jennings Bryan, I spoke it myself. 
Thad read it half an hour before in a 
daily newspaper which belonged to a 
country doctor. 
It was a soft afternoon of early sum- 


land in November, 1620, Howell tells 





talk about themselves forever, and don’t 
weary me.” 


_o is about the season for “College 

Board” examinations. They are a 
terror alike to teachers, parents, and can- 
didates. It is generally accepted as a 
fact, I think, that our preparatory 
schools, both public and private, have 
pretty nearly become mere machines for 
turning out boys and girls who can win 
a passing mark from the “College 
Boards.” Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, in his report 
for 1924 suggests as a provisional solu- 
tion of the problem, which is vexing 
school and college teachers throughout 
the country, that college entrance exami- 
nations should be based upon the fol- 
lowing test subjects: 

I. The correct spelling, writing, and 
pronunciation of the English language. 

II. The reading of 25 selected books 
each year (not with a teacher), and a 
discussion of their contents by each 
applicant. 

III. Elementary mathematics, in- 
cluding arithmetic, plane geometry, 
and mechanical drawing. 

IV. The Constitution and Govern- 
ment of the United States, with spe- 
cial reference to the duties of citizen- 
ship. 

Tests in subjects II, III, and IV 
would involve possession of the train- 
ing indicated in subject I. 

These are simple, elementary, and 


Bryan at Sixty-Five 


By DIXON MERRITT 


mer. Freedom from school was new 
enough that the slavery of doing chores 
seemed to impose fetters so light that 
they might have been of the garments of 
Liberty herself. My mother had sent me 
to the store with a basket of eggs to be 
bartered for sugar and coffee. Going, 
when a smooth road should have been 
chosen for the safety of the eggs, I took 
the path through the woods, over bould- 
ers, in and out of rugged ravines. But 
on the return, when there was nothing to 
break, I trod the even way of the turn- 
pike road, and that brought me to speak, 
with what difficulty shall later appear, 
the name of William Jennings Bryan. 
The exchange of the fruit of the nests 
for the makings of mahogany nectar 
took longer that day than usual, for my 
arrival at the store was coincident with 
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lie at the basis of any education for 
straight thinking and for American 
citizenship. ‘They ought to be the 
intellectual tools of any high school 
graduate. They form the indispensa- 
ble equipment of every college student. 
As a matter of fact, if these require- 
ments were imposed with strictness on 
college students of to-day, their en- 
forcement would depopulate the col- 
leges! 

The suggestion deserves the most re- 
spectful consideration. The only query 
I would raise about the scheme is that it 
seems to make no provision for Latin or 
for any modern foreign language. Every 
student in a college of the liberal arts 
ought to know something about Latin (if 
he does cross-word puzzles, familiarity 
with the Greek alphabet will not come 
amiss!), and should be able to read 
fluently at least one contemporary for- 
eign language. Scientific and commer- 
cial students in after life will find a 
knowledge of French and Spanish ex- 
tremely useful. In view of the disturbed 
public opinion over the election of Gen- 
eral von Hindenburg, I refrain from 
mentioning German! A high school stu- 
dent who will honestly read each year 
twenty-five good books in English for 
four years will have a sound foundation 
in the literature, history, and biography 
of his country’s tongue. I wish Dr. 
Pritchett would amplify his views as to 
how a candidate for college may get a 
start in other literatures. 


A lifelong Democrat grieves over a party prophet of his youth 


that of Sam Smith and the little clay- 
bank horse that I afterwards calculated 
had trotted twice around the world, or a 
distance equal to that. Sam Smith was 
the shadow man, thin beyond belief, who 
had been time out of mind mail carrier, 
and came once a day to that country 
store where the old merchant of the long 
red beard was also postmaster. I waited 
on a bag of wool, my egg basket between 
my knees, while he sorted out the mail 
and canceled it. I can hear yet the 
queer, uneven sound, suggestive of the 
trotting of a horse with two feet newly 
shod and two bare, of the old-fashioned 
canceling apparatus as it fell first on the 
inking-pad and then on the pile of let- 
ters. 

But Dr. Powell, favored as a country 
doctor comes to be by reason of the fact 
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that he may not loiter long anywhere, 
got his paper before the letters were 
sorted. He had hardly finished the first 
column—that was before the days of 
headline scanning, in country communi- 
ties, at least—when he was asked for 
advice about an aching tooth and went 
onto the porch for the sake of the better 
light, leaving the paper in my hands. 

A newspaper meant less to me then 

than it has during most of the years 
since, and I did nothiag more than to 
glance over the front page, reading a 
paragraph here and there and paying 
little attention to any of them. There 
were columns of type about a meeting 
the Democrats were holding in Chicago 
and much mention of a man as “the 
nominee.” There was a picture of him 
labeled “The boy orator of the Platte.” 

The doctor returned for his paper. 
Mr. Harrington, puffing through his red 
beard, handed me my basket with its 
brown-paper-wrapped parcels. And I 
put out up the pike, which ran past the 
schoolhouse and the master’s home, hard 
by. The old master stood on the steps, 
and it occurred to me that he was not 
enjoying vacation very much because he 
still ran his fingers through his hair and 
ruffled it just as he did in the schoolroom 
when a knotty problem was to solve. I 
could not know that his ardent Democ- 
racy was worrying him as to whom his 
party would nominate in Chicago. The 
time I am speaking of, you ought to 
know unless you are very young, was a 
long time ago. There was not a tele- 
phone in the county outside of the court- 
house town. There were no rural! routes. 
Newspapers were to be got only by going 
to the post office for them—and not 
many of them came there. 

“Did you hear anything at the store,” 
the master called, “about the Democratic 
Convention?” 

I told him I had read something about 
it in Dr. Powell’s paper. He demanded 
to know if they had made a nomination, 
and I told him they had. He asked for 
the name. I had forgotten it. 

“Was it Bland?” 

“No,” I said, “it wasn’t Bland.” 

“Was it Boise?” 

“No, it wasn’t Boise, but it begins 
with B.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” said the master; “there 
is no other candidate whose name begins 
with B.” 

“What,” I asked, “was the name of 
that old preacher who came down here 
from De Kalb County and held a revival 
two or three years ago?” 

The seeming irrelevancy of the ques- 
tion clearly annoyed the master, but. he 
answered: 
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“William James Bryan.” 

“Well,” I said, “this fellow’s name is 
William Jennings Bryan.” 

I could see that the master did not put 
much faith in what I said, and I hurried 
on up the road, offended. It was the 
first time either of us had ever heard the 
name. The master did not live to get 
through hearing it, and I probably shall 
not either. It is a persistent name. 


Bigs slang-makers had not then fallen 
upon the term, “butting in,” but it 
was by virtue of that act that the name 
of the Democratic nominee in 1896 be- 
gan with B and was neither Bland nor 
Boise, though there was no other candi- 
date whose name began with that letter. 
It has been the habit of Mr. Bryan’s life. 
It has paid—in coin, to be sure, that 
many men would not accept as legal 
tender, but it has paid. 

For many years after the incident 
here related I could not see that Mr. 
Bryan’s stock in trade was obtruding 
himself. I was fired by the speeches he 
made in that campaign, being old enough 
to catch the glitter of eloquence, but not 
old enough to analyze the logic. Many 
people older than I were not old enough 
to do that, and some who were then 
grown are not old enough yet. When 
election day came in 1896, I drove a lit- 
tle chestnut mare over the countryside 
and carried to the polls old men who 
otherwise would not have voted. When 
he was again the nominee in 1900, I was 
in college, but I heard him speak in a 
great open square and carried a torch- 
light in a procession in his honor. When 
he was nominated in 1908, I was in the 
employ of the man who became secre- 
tary of the National Committee for the 
campaign. When he “butted in” at the 
Baltimore- Convention of 1912 and 
forced the nomination of Wilson, I wrote 
an editorial applauding him. It was not 
until he became Secretary of State fol- 
lowing the election of that year that I 
understood Mr. Bryan. Until then I 
was usually opposed to him between 
campaigns, but he frequently butted me 
off my feet in the crises. The butting 
strength of Bryan has been as the 
strength of ten, not so much because his 
heart is pure as because his neck is 
stiff. 


¢ 1924 and the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in New York. 
After the disorder and the disgrace of all 
those weary days of ignoble strivings of 
factions, that Convention did a fine 
thing finely when it nominated John W. 
Davis for President. The spirits of those 
who would have to bear the burden and 





the heat of the day through the cam. 
paign rose almost to normal. There was 
a rift in the clouds that augured a clear 
sky. The Convention was near its end, 
Nothing remained to be done except to 
clear away some odds and ends of reso- 
lutions and nominate a candidate for 
Vice-President. 

At midnight the Convention recessed 
for an hour. Delegates and others went 
out into the streets and stood about in 
groups, chatting light-heartedly. The 
gloom of the nights and days preceding 
was dissipated. I went alone into Madi- 
son Square, sat on a bench and smokcd. 

When I came back to Madison Square 
Garden at ten minutes to one in the 
morning, an old friend with whom I had 
been closely associated in Washington 
during the war was standing huddled 
against the south wall. He was sobbing. 
Supposing that he had received some bad 
news from home, I put an arm about his 
shoulders and asked him what was the 
matter. Wiping the tears from his face, 
he said, “I wish to God old Bryan would 
stay away and leave us alone just once 
in our lives!” 

He gave me the first notice I had that 
William Jennings Bryan had forced 
Brother Charles on the party as the run- 
ning mate of Davis. The tragedy was 
consummated a few minutes later in an- 
other scene of disorder. The rift in the 
cloud had closed. Darkness had settled 
down permanently on the hopes of the 
Democracy. 

Bryan at sixty-five-—no longer the boy 
orator of the Platte, but the chronic 
scold of the Suwanee—maintains hardly 
diminished powers as a “butter-in.” If 
his neck is somewhat less stiff than once 
it was, his head is harder and he uses it 
more indiscriminately. Then his insis- 
tence was merely on ruling or wrecking 
his political party. Now he asserts his 
right to rule the church and the school— 
and goes his full length toward ruining 
them. Those who look lightly upon 
Bryan’s interference in religion and edu- 
cation are not wise. His “butting in” will 
not carry him to the goal. It never has. 
But it will enable him to muss things up 
mightily. It always has. 

At the time of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention last summer, William 
Allen White said to a little group at a 
luncheon table, “William Jennings 
Bryan, without thinking himself, has in- 
fluenced the thinking of the American 
people more profoundly than any other 
man of this generation.” 

In the long run, Bryan influences peo- 
ple to think the way he does not think. 
Liberalism in religion and education will 
gain by the trouble he makes for it. 
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‘| NHE Southwest Coast Force of the 
invading Blues was at its sta- 
tion. Three big battleships, five 

destroyers led by the scout cruiser 

Omaha, and two transports of Marines 

were to stage a demonstration the pri- 

mary purpose of which was to divert as 
many of the Black defenders as possible 
from the main landing to the northward. 

Barber’s Point light flashed its inter- 
mittent signals at us. We had figured 
that not even for maneuvers could this 
important commercial light be put out. 
There was no moon, but the tropic stars 
gave an appreciable light. The sea was 
calm. A landing force could wish no 
better weather. 

Commander Koehler and I, who were 
to act as pilots and road markers, were 
lightly but picturesquely dressed in 
sweaters, duck trousers, and tennis shoes, 
with a kapok life-jacket outside and a 
bathing-suit beneath. At the last hour 
our littlke wherry had been disapproved 
and we had been assigned a motor 
whaleboat with a crew of five men. Into 
this we put our marker buoys and other 
gear, together with two suitcases filled 
with things we hoped to use ashore. 

We all piled into the whaleboat as she 
still lay cradled on deck. A mammoth 
crane swung silently over us, a huge 
hook descended, and we were lifted bod- 
ily over the side and deposited in the 
inky-black water. A few kicks of the 


motor, and we were off. 

Scarcely had we left the ship when a 
gun spoke from the West Virginia and 
battleships 


concealment ended. The 


of the Hawaiian Islands. 





The Landing at Beach F 


By SIDNEY BALLOU 


were shelling the beach. The few light 
guns actually used gave but a faint imi- 
tation of what the real noise would be, 
but it was enough to put the defenders 
on notice. Some distance inshore the 
Omaha led her division of destroyers, 
parading up and down, with lights burn- 
ing and guns barking. We gave this 
procession a wide berth as we made our 
way in. 

Well off the beach we waited and 
drifted. The Bobolink was to come in 
and establish herself accurately opposite 
the southern limit of Beach F, the Rail 
marking the northern end. We were 
ordered to base on the Bobolink, to 
reconnoiter and mark the southern line 
of such part of the beach as we found 
practicable. 

The Southern Cross was low on the 
horizon, and soon set, but Castor and 
Pollux still remained to give us an ap- 
proximate south. Barber’s Point light 
winked knowingly. Guns ashore replied 
to the fire of our fleet, invisible airplanes 
buzzed overhead, and soon parachutes 
with great magnesium flares began to 
drift down, to help the searchlights find 
the hidden transports. Altogether the 
reception. committee was giving us a 
spectacular welcome. 

The Bobolink came out of the dark- 
ness and anchored. She had accumu- 
lated the Tennessee’s beach-party boats 
on the way in, but we sent these over to 
find the Rail at the northern end, where 
they belonged. Our own boats were due 
at the Bobolink, but had not appeared. 

At one o’clock our whaleboat started 
f Brodrero in the 

Honolulu 

Advertiser 





Destructive P—No, 
** Constructive ’’ 


“Black” 
(indignantly) : 
you. You've 
dead for half an 
hour. We've had this 
gun right on you all 
the time.” 

“Blue” 


Sergeant 
“Hey, 
been 


Marine: 
“Dead, hell. I’m a 
tank battalion.” 






This article carries Sidney Ballou from the fleet to his personal and private invasion 
There will be more of his adventures next week 


for the beach. The offshore fire still 
crackled, but by the firing schedule the 
beach was now safe and inland positions 
were being searched. 

Suddenly we heard a new sound in the 
darkness, one which made the seamen sit 
up with startled alertness. It was a 
sullen roar followed by a heavy “boom,” 
the unmistakable sound of heavy surf. 
It was an unpleasant surprise. We were 
on the lee of the big island; the sea was 
so calm that we had thought the weather 
picked for a landing. Yet from the 
beach for which we were heading came a 
sound usually associated with salty gales 
and flying spray. 

A little farther, and we found the rea- 
son. A great ground swell was running, 
so slow as to be unnoticeable in deep 
water, but which we could now feel lift- 
ing our boat. In another minute we 
were in the midst of the high waves, and 
from my lookout in the bow I could see 
the great white breakers dashing on the 
coral reefs. 

It was no place for a small boat. We 
ran along the coast a bit, taking the big 
waves at awkward angles. Our time was 
short, as another shelling of the beach 
was soon to begin, so finally we returned 
to the Bobolink. This time we found 
the beach-party boats of the West Vir- 
ginia clustered alongside, with their 
crews snatching a few hours’ sleep on the 
deck of the little mine-sweeper. We sent 
a radio back to the transports and the 
battleship to the effect that at present we 
had found landing impracticable, but 
that we would try again at daybreak, 
adding that all ships’ boats were ac- 
counted for. Then we found a place on 
the crowded deck of the little tug, and 
with our kapok jackets for pillows, got 
a two-hour nap. 

At four o’clock it was beginning to get 
light, and we started again. As we 
neared the beach there was no doubt 
that we were expected. Machine guns 
began to crackle from every bunch of 
algeroba trees on shore, with an occa- 
sional boom from what sounded like a 
three-inch field-piece. We could only 
hope that these defenders had been 
wiped out by the shell fire from the 
ships. Only the umpires could tell 
whether they or we were dead by this. 
time, but it was certainly one or the 
other. 

As dawn came we could see the whole 
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Field guns of the detending forces on Waialua 


beach. The surf at the southern end 
was all we had pictured. Big waves 
were breaking on the coral half a mile 
from shore. Farther north, however, we 
saw two strips of sandy beach, and for 
these we headed. There was no outlying 
reef opposite, and we made our way in, 
sounding for depth of water and waving 
derisively as the hidden machine guns 
renewed their rattle. The surf was high, 
but it was breaking on shelving sand, and 
we decided that landing was practicable. 

We rigged our marker buoys, and soon 
we had three little white flags dancing on 
the waves outside the combers. Then we 
hailed the West Virginia beach-party 
boats, which had followed along, and 
anchored them on the same line. They 
were to act as guides until the first wave 
of Marines came along and to go in with 
them. Lastly, we moved the Bobolink 
close to where the Rail had anchored 
and sent the Rail five hundred yards 
farther north. 

Just as we got our traffic signals set 
we saw the first string of boats coming 
in from the transports. At almost the 
same instant we heard a whir of wings 
to the eastward. Circling out of Pearl 
Harbor, over Barber’s Point light, came 





a great formation of planes, some eight- 
een in all, headed for our fleet. -As we 
watched a second formation followed, 
then a third, and a fourth. The sky was 
black with the little hornets. I had seen 
something of flying circuses and forma- 
tion flying, but nothing that looked so 
much like the dawn of air power as that 
great battalion. of seventy-two planes 
that came out of the gray dawn that 
morning and went winging down the 
coast fo seek the battleships. 

We went over to examine conditions 
at the northern of our two beaches, and 
arrived just in time to see the first trou- 
ble. A large motor sailer, anchored by 
the bow, was trying ‘to ease in when 
one of the big swells caught her, lifted 
her, anchor and all, and deposited her 
broadside on the beach. Men and gear 
spilled out in all directions. I caught a 
glimpse of the Pathé News man clinging 
valiantly to his camera as he went over 
the side. 

We sped in to offer a line, but before 
we got there she was beyond our help. 
Each succeeding wave lifted her farther; 
she filled with water and soon was a 
hopeless wreck. 

Our particular work was about over, 


and I began to think about getting 
ashore. .I was. to have no company: 
Koehler at the last minute had to report 
for duty on board ship. I asked him to 
turn me loose. We hailed one of the 
Tennessee’s beach-party. boats. Sailors 
with oars looked good to me after seeing 
the motor boats in the surf. I jumped 
into the bow, and Koehler threw our two 
suitcases after me. Stern first we eased 
in, and as we touched the sand all hands 
jumped overboard and seized the big 
boat by the gunwale. They had her 
under control, and put her upon the 
beach in sailorlike fashion. 

The beach was a picturesque scene, 
though not very encouraging: from a 
military view-point. The Marines had 
shed their wet clothing, and in various 
stages of undress were salvaging their 
gear from the wrecked boat or landing 
supplies from the others. Across a 
sunken road a party was already rigging 
a radio mast in a field of young sugar- 
cane. The Pathé News man, unmindful 
of his wetting, was optimistically grind- 
ing away as each new boat came through 
the surf. It was lost labor, as we after- 
wards learned that his films had been 
ruined. Incidentally, we lost two more 
boats on those beaches before the morn- 
ing ended. 

I retrieved my suitcases, with their 
constructive T.N.T., and sized up the 
situation for further action. Up the 
beach a group of the Black defenders 
had come out of their machine-gun nest 
to watch proceedings. I knew there was 
an umpire with them, and him I wished 
to avoid. The sunken road contained a 
plantation railway, and this seemed the 
most expeditious exit. With a suitcase 
in each hand, keeping under cover of the 
bank, I started down the track. Within 
a hundred yards the road curved away 
from the beach into the cane fields. My 
shore adventure had begun. 
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The Marines get ashore at Barber’s Point 
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The San Antonio River, rising from springs within the city limits and crossed by eighty-seven bridges, flows in bordering 
parkways through the city itself. No drainage is allowed to pollute the waterways of San Antonio 


Antonia and the Alamo 


By GEORGE MARVIN 


A self-sufficient American community growing from Spanish roots 


tonio. The current Americaniza- 

tion of the Spanish name has 
changed the sex of the ancient city from 
the masculine patron saint to a Texas 
deity called “San Antonia.” With much 
the same perversity do citizens of the 
State of proverbial skepticism refer to 
their commonwealth as “Missoura” and 
denizens of Mr. Bryan’s bonanza settle- 
ment in the mangrove swamps of Florida 
term their real estate excitement “My- 
ama.” Nevertheless, masculine or fem- 
inine, bland is the word in English, just 
as for more than two hundred years 
“suave” has been the word for this 
locality in its native Spanish. Suave are 
the long heaving swells of its terrain, 
giving wide horizons from each low rise; 
suave the flow. of the San Antonio River 
—still masculine—and its tributary, the 
San Pedro, welling up from. crystal 
springs within the city limits, where the 


Bim. is the word for San An- 


' Indians camped on the long “Camino 


Real” from Mexico City before the be- 
ginning of American history, and mean- 
dering through green banks across the 
city, as “Alph, the sacred river, ran.” 
Suave is the tranquil sunny air that 
breathes across the Texas pampas, and 
suave are the San Antonians, reflecting 
in their conduct and demeanor the 
blandness of the air they breathe, and 


the water they drink and bathe them- 
selves in blandly. If it be true that 
240,000 folks in these partially united 
States die annually from the hurry and 
worry ‘of “Americanitis,” the quota of 
San Antonians among them must surely 
be negligible. 

On hot summer nights of May strong 
electric searchlights play across the 
palm-lined plaza, picking garishly out of 
the darkness the ancient Alamo, “cradle 
of Texas liberty,” where Davy Crockett, 
Bowie, and Travis with their handful of 
patriots in 1836 made their last stand 
against Santa Anna and his four thou- 
sand. In the very heart of the city, it is 
the symbol of dead San Antonio, a 
mausoleum of memories, a white ,sepul- 
cher in which are buried the two hun- 
dred years of Spanish language, of fron- 
tier ways, of Catholic domination, and 
of ingenuousness. In curious ways the 
heroes who once held it live on vigor- 
ously in local usage: “Crockett” is the 
most congested telephone central, the 
knives of Bowie are still carried by 


Texans, and the great cantonment on the 


sloping prairie beyond Fort Sam Hous- 
ton is named after General Travis. 
“‘Antonia,” with its gas and its oil, its 
thriving commerce, its enormous military 
establishments, its “improvements,” and 
its adoration of the moving picture, has 


more than two hundred years old 


swallowed up all that is left of old San 
Antonio—even the San Antonio of 
twenty years ago—except its ruigs. So 
bland it is that often it appears blasé. 
In manner and in temperament it has 
more in common with New York than 
with such neighboring cities as El Paso, 
Shreveport, or New Orleans, with cities 
more characteristically of the eager new 
South such as Memphis, Atlanta, and 
Nashville, or even with its older self. 
The citizens of Shreveport and E] Paso 
regard one another with frank interest; 
in “Antonia” people habitually pass one 
another by unseeingly with glazed eyes. 
On the streets, in places of public amuse- 
ment, in hotels or parks, or in convey- 
ances, the difference is striking. Appar- 
ently no one knows any one else; rarely 
do you see people speak or call out to 
one another, or bow, or even nod to cne 
another. Either a mannerism has laid 
hold upon a healthy populace, effacing 
cordial Southern manners, or they are 
really too deeply sunk in their own pre- 
occupations to notice or to care what else 
goes on under the blue canopy. 

The latter and more charitable of 
these deductions is undoubtedly the more 
correct. There is abundant evidence of 
wallop underneath the blandness, of 
genuine concentration under the appear- 


ance of bad manners. At least “Anto- 
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Kelly Field, with its related areas, the largest aviation establishment in the 
United States, is situated just outside the city limits, to the southwest 


nia” knows what it is genuinely inter- 

ested in. When the young man who 

played the leading rdle in “The Covered 

Wagon” came to town to do a turn in a 

vaudeville house, he was met at the sta- 

tion by an actual covered wagon com- 
plete in every detail, material and per- 
sonnel, and ridden in triumph to his 
hotel, where the leading citizens paid him 
their respects. Night after night the 
sheet” was packed to hear this young 
man, metamorphosed from his frontier 
picture character in ultra-correct evening 
dress, talk about himself and his beloved 

Hollywood, the mecca of the foolish and 
the faithful. Two pages of the city’s 
papers were—and are—regularly de- 
voted to reviews and announcements of 
the attractions advertised by the cinema 
houses, and the theaters themselves, with 
intricate light effects, big orchestras, and 
refrigerated air, have turned their en- 
trances thriftily into foyers paved and 
walled with marble, wherein the mer- 
chants of the city display their wares in 
beautifully set tableaux behind plate- 
glass windows. Together these theaters 
compose the Rialto of San Antonia. But 
even here the bland city cannot quite 
lose the Spanish touch of more gracious 
days: It is “Don Felipe” who will favor 
with the overture; “Don Juan” whose 
sartorial inducements are emblazoned on 
the drop; “Don Alejandro” who will sing 
“La Poloma” in its native Espajfiol. 

Two bromides—once expressions of 
winsome fact—are still quoted in the 
“San Antonia” of Kerrigan from the 
San Antonio of O. Henry. One is that 
the “visitor stands on every corner of 
this ancient city knee-deep in romance.” 


The other is that the San Antonio River 
“flows history under the city’s bridges.” 
It would be exceedingly difficult, if not 
hazardous, to find any romance on a 
San Antonian corner nowadays. San 
Antonia is cleaned up to the uttermost. 
No longer may you follow your nose 
along olfactory trails. The smell of San 
Juan or Santo Domingo City, American 
municipalities, floats out to greet and 
beguile you at sea. The smell of a 
Yangtze River town in the hot weather 
breaks your heart. There is an aroma, 
pleasing or unpleasing, that hovers over 
tropical or subtropical cities or, in more 
northern communities, that differentiates 
one quarter from another. Gone is the 
bouquet from the antiseptic corners of 
San Antonia’s streets. Remains only a 
composite of hot asphalt, soda-water, 
and bland righteousness. Plain-clothes 
men, imported from Austin for greater 
detachment, round up the erring sister- 
hood—or those presumed to err—from 
once romantic corners and hustle them 
into hurry-up wagons bound for jail. 
On another corner curious crowds gather 
round the entrance of an exhibition pro- 
claiming that “The wages’ of sin is 
death.” By ten o’clock every night the 
streets are as innocent of romance or any 
other life as Fifth Avenue on a Sunday 
night in winter. The ancient missions 
look as though they had been scrubbed 
with soap and water. 

As for the river and its historical flow, 
San Antonia has forgotten it except for 
tourist purposes. It. flows more deeply 
in the folders than in the stream. San 
Antonia is high and dry in the light of 
a self-sufficient to-day. 
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But there is another side to all this, , 
The just law of compensation makes [j— "™ . 
amends for what has been lost by what = 
has been found. This two-hundred. lowed | 
years-old Spanish city of St. Anthony, to give 
fashioned out of a devout religious faith ron 
by the Franciscan monks of the eight. a 
eenth century and jogging along in the San . 
Franciscans’ faith down the generations, AO 
is now undergoing something like a Prot- an 
estant revival. Remember that Protes- ing ms, 
tantism in San Antonio is only about = 
seventy-five years old and the English ye 
language as the dominant tongue is not whic 
as old as that. Not so very long ago the a 
Alamo meant something concrete and and t 
tangible in the daily life of this city. On B _ 4Y 
the Spanish régime O. Henry’s brief jp /? of 
biography recently overlapped. The the qu 
Protestant church-going idea is com. [B YS?! 
paratively new here. In this part of fm ™° P 
Texas the pendulum swings slowly, but embell 
it swings easily, bringing better wages to ford U 
preachers and better preachers to the and « 
wages. Due credit must be given to § ™ *— 
radio in hringing Tom, Dick, and Henry worthy 
within reach of compelling voices from of liste 
afar. But the indigenous rough-and- ing wi 
tumble ministers of the Baptist and him be 
Methodist denominations are shepherd- veltian 
ing the largest flocks. There is no less jp "U7" 
four-flushing in San Antonia than else- they § 
where, but maybe Henry Drummond Lambe 
struck pay ore for Texas when he re- nee 
discovered “the greatest thing in the =" 
world.” If there is one tune to which = his 
San Antonia now sets its cadence, it is birthrh 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers.” Actually. their | 
No one can account for it any more than they c 
you can satisfactorily explain the per- of the 
vasive blandness. But here it is. Huge literal 
Bible classes with regularly attending Syne 4 
memberships in the thousands meet dumps 
every Sunday, and sometimes during the tiently 
week. Nothing emotional about these cool > 
occasions. San Antonia takes nothing i ; 
intensely—war, pestilence, famine, taxes, ray 
politics, baseball, or even religion. What "5 § 
might be elsewhere a revival in the gen- payed 
eral acceptance of the term is here rather , 
a development; it is of the common sense _ 
rather than of the heart. Panorama ag 
photographs of these Bible classes—they il ' 
all have their pictures taken for them- Paap 
selves and the Chamber of Commerce— its int 
are very interesting. They are not the i. 
youthful and sometimes vapid phrenol- es | 
ogy of Y. M. C. A. photographs, but, on tired 
the contrary, row after row of mature donall 
and fine faces—the faces of business . 
men, bankers, merchants, policemen, quity 
postmen, members of the respected pro- ae , 
fessions, and baseball players. They dvely 


are all “sold” on religion, seriously, prac- 
tically, calmly. They honestly have 4 
better time being good than being bad— 
and it pays bigger dividends. Out of 
such ingredients of individual righteous- 
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ness is San Antonia’s civic righteousness 
constructed. Romance has been swal- 
lowed up in religion. Adventure has had 
to give place to advertising. 

Forgetting, then, the romance and the 
adventure of yesteryear, turn now with 
San Antonia to reality. Turn from the 
Spanish missions of San Antonio to the 
American moving pictures which a grow- 
ing city is making of itself, for itself. All 
cities have parks. San Antonia has 
sixty parks and plazas and esplanades 
which are unusual in two respects: the 
beauty and propriety of their building, 
and their daily use by the city. 

Ray Lambert brings to his perennial 
job of Park Commissioner something like 
the quality and texture of genius. He 
was a stone-cutter by trade before he got 
into politics and parks. His handiwork 
embellishes the facades of Leland Stan- 
ford University, in California. Artistry 
and a sense of beauty he has, rare traits 
in a park commissioner, and, more 
worthy of wonder, he retains the lost art 
of listening. His combination of listen- 
ing with discriminative judgment singles 
him out among city officials with Roose- 
veltian distinctness. And his fellow- 
citizens, realizing a good thing when 
they see it and profiting by it, keep 
Lambert in office term after term under 
successive administrations of commission 


government. Moreover, he is fortunate 
in his Jabor. Mexicans are artisans by 
birthright. On their own soil and with 


their native materials almost lovingly 
they carry out the ideas and the dreams 
of the park builder. For Lambert has 
literally builded his parks. Taking old 
stone quarries, tin canyons, and garbage 
dumps he has transformed them pa- 
tiently year by year into green places of 
cool and appropriate beauty. His parks 
are Texas parks, gardens of Spanish- 
Mexican San Antonio, made by benefac- 
tions amd art and sportsmanship to be 
played in and to be lived in. 

To see the people of San Antonio 
playing with their parks is worth the 
price of the railroad ticket. Home is all 
tight three-quarters of the time, and of 
“homes” San Antonio, though it adver- 
tises them less extensively than some of 
its inter-State neighbors, has its ful! 
share. But, just as the best of friends 
must part, so do the best of families get 
tired or bored with one another occa- 
sionally and desire and need a change of 
scene and occupation and the propin- 
quity of others. The well-to-do can 
travel and recreate themselves expen- 
sively, but the bulk of a city’s population 
must depend upon its parks. San An- 
tonia so depends all the year round. On 
Sundays more than fifty thousand—the 
well-to-do and the do-less-well—throng 
good-naturedly and in good order their 





convenient recreation places. It is like 
“Looking Backward” with Edward Bel- 
lamy twenty years ago to find his fan- 
tasies come true. The Rotary Club has 
presented its little city children with a 
nucleus of twenty furry-eared, docile 
burros—who multiply upon the face of 
this dobe earth by natural processes— 
and all day long the Antonian kids, in 
never-failing relays, ride free around 
rustic bridle-paths to their hearts’ con- 
tent. The city has built stone “mesas” 
(tables) far and near in shady groves 
where in their many hundreds the peo- 
ple eat their luncheons or dinners al 
fresco, cooked on near-by park grates, 
with the neatly stacked fuel provided 
gratis by the city. Motorists find clean 
camp sites provided free for them, with 
bathing facilities, abundance of drinking 
water, toilet arrangements, and other 
conveniences so enthralling that none of 
them want to move on at the expiration 
of their two weeks’ maximum permit. 
The municipal golf course laid out 
through the glades and across the 
streams of Brackenridge Park is a mas- 
terpiece of landscape architecture besides 
being technically one of the best courses 
for a discriminating golfer in the South- 
west. Here the Texas open champion- 
ship has been held annually during the 
last four years with an appropriation of 
$6,500 cheerfully provided by the city, 
which also “stages” on its own field in 
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Brackenridge Park the Texas polo cham- 
pionship,; and inaugurated for the first 
time this spring an annual swimming 
carnival, to be held in the public pools 
formed by the San Antonio and San 
Pedro Rivers, which flow more bathing 
facilities than history. . 

On the hot spring afternoons of May 
these crystal pools were crowded with 
the childhood and the youth of the city, 
rich and poor. Each river originates in 
plain view, bubbling up from seven or 
eight deep springs, made into artificial 
basins with concrete and stone and sur- 
rounded by sunken gardens; and the 
constantly renewed water makes its way 
through shallow estuaries where the lit- 
tle children wade or bathe, down to deep 
miniature lakes where the nymphs and 
the dryads and the fauns and satyrs—a 
little aquatic world of physical perfec- 
tion—swim and dive and cavort with 
supreme ease and graceful skill. The 
people come from far and near; those 
who live near by trudge from their 
houses in frank bathing suits across the 
asphalt streets under the trees of the 
park. Others arrive in limousines or 
flivvers; mothers or maids bring their 
children, groups of boys and girls come 
from neighboring schools. Not one in 
ten is a spectator. Harmoniously and 
with enormous decency San Antonia 
bathes and takes its sunny afternoons of 
cool pleasure. There are no scenes ap- 

















A vivid contrast of the old and the new—San Fernando Cathedral, built 


in 1718, flanks the new Frost Bank Building, completed in 1924 
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proaching those of Coney Island; no 
groups of scantily clad youths and girls 
tied up in knots like boxes of angle- 
worms; no hilarity, no boisterousness. 
And yet nowhere is the blighting hand 
of authority manifest. Propriety seems 
to go with blandness, pitched in the same 
tempo. 

In other ways and by other wise 
methods the city gives itself a good time, 
a healthy and a helpful time withal. 
Seven hundred otherwise unclassified 
small boys are organized by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other civic bodies 
into baseball leagues, for which the city 
Government provides diamonds and 
helps to provide prizes. New areas are 
now being graded, which will swell these 
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numbers to over a thousand. The 
Outlook’s pilgrimage seems to coincide 
with municipal bond issues: Just as the 
Nashville and Memphis articles were 
synchronized with popular measures for 
civic improvements, so in San Antonio a 
$4,000,000 obligation has just been 
blandly voted by the taxpayers during 
the incubation of this article. The pro- 
ceeds will be devoted to a new audi- 
torium, flood prevention, and street and 
park improvements. 

So then, if San Antonia no longer 
reeks of history and adventure, as San 
Antonio, the city of the Alamo and the 
missions, of mantillas and guitars and 
sombreros, used to do, decidedly it has 
its compensations sufficient unto itself 





and to the day thereof. And if advep. 
ture be here either dead or dozing, j; 
should ‘never be forgotten that this place 
has always been and may be still the 
take-off for great adventures. Here 
Roosevelt put his Rough Riders together 
and Walker organized his filibustering 
expedition into Nicaragua. Lee wrote 
his resignation here before joining the 
forces of the Confederacy, and from 
here Pershing was called to lead the 
American Expeditionary Forces in 
France. American army aviation first 
spread its wings over San Antonio, and 
on the hills of Lake Medina Harry 
Rogers broke the caterpillars that helped 
discourage the tired infantry of Germany 
in 1918. 


Where Lies the Hope of Russia P 


By Professor CHARLES SAROLEA 


This dramatic indictment of the present Russian Government by one of the 
foremost publicists of Europe will be followed next week by an inter- 
view granted to Professor Sarolea by the Grand Duke Nicholas 


I 
VIDENCE is slowly accumulat- 
} ing, week by week and almost 
day by day, that the Bolshevist 
régime has entered on its last phase of 
disintegration and dissolution. The 
events of the last twelve months have 
been verifying every pessimistic forecast 
which I made in my recent book, “Im- 
pressions of Soviet Russia.” The quar- 
rels between the leaders who are con- 
scious of the sword of Damocles sus- 
pended over their heads, the discontent 
and revolt of the peasants, the roving 
bands which in the outlying districts are 
massacring the supporters of Bolshevism, 
the chronic menace of famine, the col- 
lapse of Soviet finances, the fiasco of 
Soviet diplomacy, are so many signs 
which indicate that the régime is nearing 
its end. It is politically, financially, and 
morally bankrupt. 

British trade-union leaders, traveling 
on a personally conducted tour, may still 
inform us that Russia is enjoying peace 
and tranquillity. But the tranquillity is 
the tranquillity of prostration and ex- 
haustion, the peace is the peace of the 
desert. Solitudinem faciunt, pacem 
appellant. And in that desert are stalk- 
ing the four specters of hunger and 
plague, terror and madness. A prosper- 
ous country, once the granary of Europe, 
with a flourishing trade, with rapidly ex- 
panding industries, with a population 
increasing at the rate of three millions a 
year, has been turned into a hospital and 





a cemetery. It has been turned into a 
madhouse where the lunatics are at large. 
It has been turned into a prison where 
the honest men are locked up and where 
the convicts are let loose on a helpless 
community. 

Those same trade-union leaders in 
their official report, which is a grotesque 
travesty of the truth and an adulterated 
concoction*of misstatements for the con- 
sumption of their party comrades, may 
tell us that the régime is gradually 
“evolving,” that it is becoming more 
humane and more democratic. The in- 
exorable truth is that it cannot “evolve,” 
that it cannot become more humane, nor 
even more human, because an infinitesi- 
mal minority, if it is to succeed in keep- 
ing down the overwhelming majority 
which is opposed to it, can only do so 
through a policy of terrorism. As soon 
as it ceases to strike terror into its ene- 
mies that minority is doomed. Nor can 
it resort to democratic methods and re- 
store popular elections, becduse a popu- 
lar and free election would at once put 
an end to its tyranny. 


II 

Hus, if we judge the Soviet régime 

by any test which can be applied 

to any human government, it stands 
irrevocably condemned. But the con- 
demnation will be equally final if we 
judge it by its own Socialist standards 
and principles. For it has repudiated 
every one of those principles, it has bro- 





ken every one of its pledges and millen- 
nial promises. It began in a frenzy of 
almost Mohammedan fanaticism. It 
ends in the most cynical and repellent 
corruption. 

The dictators started by establishing 
a Communistic utopia, and they ended 
by partitioning the Russian continent 
into huge concessions, which were offered 
as bribes to the millionaire capitalists of 
the world in return for loans and ad- 
vances. 

The dictators proclaimed the abolition 
of private property, and they only suc- 
ceeded in hastening the rise of a new 
nation of small peasant proprietors, who 
for all times to come will be uncompro- 
mising individualists and the sworn ene- 
mies of Communism. 

The dictators claimed that they were 
going to abolish the rich man, and they 
only succeeded in creating a new and 
hideous class of mouveaux riches— 
namely, civil war profiteers, traffickers in 
purloined diamonds and furs and pic- 
tures, receivers of goods which had been 
stolen. 

The dictators started by suppressing 
the death penalty, and they ended in 
slaughtering millions of their opponents. 
And the slaughtering, combined with the 
starving process, has been so successful 
that, according to an American author- 
ity, ex-Ambassador Richard Washburn 
Child, who had access to the statistics of 
the American Famine Relief Missions, 
the Russian pre-war population of 170,- 
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000,000 has been reduced to less than 
60,000,000. 

The dictators started by promising 
universal peace, and they ended by es- 
tablishing the most oppressive militarism 
and the most aggressive imperialism 
known to Russian history. 

The dictators started by offering in- 
dependence to the various nationalities 
in the name of the Wilsonian watchword 
of self-determination, and they ended by 
incorporating every nationality as a sub- 
ject state in their Slave Empire. 

The dictators started by proclaiming 
a world-wide International, and they 
only succeeded in reviving in the Russian 
people an intense and passionate national 
patriotism which had-almost died out at 
the end of the war. 

The dictators started by abolishing 
Christianity from the face of the Russian 
continent, and they only succeeded in 
strengthening the devotion of the Rus- 
sian people to Christian principles and 
their loyalty to their old Church. 


III 


HE present strength, or, rather, the 
weakness, of the Soviet régime was 
dramatically tested by what happened 
quite recently in Estonia. That minia- 
ture Republic of barely one million in- 
habitants possesses for the Bolshevists a 
political importance which is entirely out 
of proportion to its numbers. The capi- 
tal, Reval, occupies a commanding posi- 
tion on the Gulf of Finland. Its pos- 
session is -almost indispensable to the 
dictators, both as a naval base and to 
maintain their free lines of communica- 
tion with Europe, and because if it came 
into the power of a hostile force it would 
threaten the very existence of the Soviet 
Government. From Reval it is only a 
four days’ march to Petrograd. 

It is easy to understand why the 
dictators should again and again have 
made desperate efforts to capture so 
essential a strategic position, to bribe 
and to corrupt the Estonian peasants 
even as they had corrupted the Lettish 
peasants, and to engineer Communist re- 
volts against the Estonian Government. 
The last conspiracy took place only a 
few weeks ago. It did not turn out, 
however, as the dictators had hopefully 
anticipated. If the Soviet Government 
were determined to control the Esto- 
nians, the Estonians were equally deter- 
mined to offer a desperate resistance. 
For the Estonians are too near the 
Bolshevist frontier and they know too 
much about its methods ever to submit 
to a Bolshevist tyranny. Even the Esto- 
nian rustics who in 1905 had become 
Bolshevist converts and who burned the 
mansions of their landowners are not 





impervious to the lessons of experience. 
Therefore, when a few weeks ago the 
Bolshevist emissaries and hirelings once 
more organized a rebellion against the 
Estonian Republic, that rebellion was at 
once ruthlessly suppressed by a few 
brave men who realized all that was at 
stake. Within forty-eight hours 150 of 
the Communist conspirators had been 
executed. 

Obviously, if there had been any 
fight left in the Red Army, if there had 
still been any “organizers of victory” in 
the ranks of the dictators, they would at 
once have sent out a punitive expedition. 
They would have put an end to the 
Estonian Republic, even as last year 
they put an end to the independence of 
the Ukraine and of the Caucasian Re- 
publics. But they had no longer the 
power to make even this little military 
demonstration against a Lilliputian state, 
and they had tamely to submit to an 
ignominious defeat. The Estonian peas- 
ants had challenged the might and maj- 
esty of the Bolshevist Slave Empire, and 
this time it was the peasants who won. 

This abortive Estonian rebellion is a 
significant and, indeed, a momentous 
event. If the European press had any 
sense of proportion, the crushing defeat 
of the Bolshevist rebels would have re- 
ceived very much more attention than it 
has actually received. For the lesson 
which has thus been given by the peas- 
ants just outside the Bolshevist border 
will be learned sooner or later by the 
peasants inside Russia. -It will then be 
brought home to the patient and hith- 
erto passive muzhiks that to liberate 
themselves from an intolerable yoke is by 
no means a forlorn hope, an impossible or 
even a difficult task, and that what was 
done by a mere handful of Baltic yokels 
can also be accomplished by themselves. 


av. 


i view of the imminent and unavoid- 
able collapse of the Bolshevist ré- 
gime, the question as to what is to come 
after must soor become one of urgent 
practical interest. And it is not only a 
Russian question, it is a question of 
European importance, because on the 
nature of the solution, on the policy that 
will be adopted, the whole future of 
Europe may eventually depend. 

It is just possible that we may see a 
recurrence of the tragedy of 1918. Like 
the civil war in Russia, the World War 
had been dragging on so long that people 
had come to think that the end would 
never come. Instead of which, the con- 
summation came quite suddenly. It 
came almost overnight in the critical 
week of July, 1918. But when it did 
come, the statesmen of Europe were not 








They had not had the 


prepared for it. 
foresight to think out a line of policy, 
They had not agreed upon a single im. 


portant question. The inevitable resy} 
was the improvised and incoherent Peace 
of Versailles, the consequent European 
chaos, and the surrender of many of the 
principles and purposes for the sake of 
which ten nations had been bleeding to 
death. 

History may repeat itself. Unless the 
statesmen of Europe agree on what will 
be their Russian policy of to-morrow, 
there is considerable danger that when 
the catastrophe of the Bolshevist régime 
does come, when the Russian people are 
finally liberated, diplomacy may once 
more be taken by surprise. For instance, 
if, as is quite possible, and indeed highly 
probable, the monarchy is restored in 
Germany, and if, as is equally possible, 
the German monarchist forces combine 
with the Russian monarchist forces, we 
might find ourselves unexpectedly con- 
fronted by a formidable German-Russian 
bloc which would have sufficient power 
to control Europe. 

It is certain that Russia will eventu- 
ally be liberated from the tyrants who 
oppress her, however long and however 
painful the process of liberation may be. 
The only doubtful question is: How will 
the liberation come about, and who will 
be the liberators? 

V 

Berne European statesmen and 

diplomats have not made up their 
minds as to the “orientation” of their 
policy, fortunately, there can be little 
doubt as to the working of the minds of 
the Russian people themselves. It is 
true that the dumb and oppressed mill- 
ions inside Russia have no means at 
present of making their voices heard, but 
any traveler who will take some trouble 
and make a discreet and careful investi- 
gation will soon discover their feelings 
and aspirations, even though the down- 
trodden and terrorized people themselves 
may not express them. 

Before the war a patriotic attachment 
to the Russian people (marodnost) and 
a devout loyalty to the Orthodox Church 
(pravoslavie) were the two main points 
in the policy of the Conservatives, or 
Slavophils (Samarine, Aksakov, Dani- 
levski). Strange to say, those two 
points of the Slavophile trinity which 
once were the programme of the reac- 
tionaries have become to-day the pro- 
gramme even of Russian radicals. To 
restore the political and spiritual unity 
of the people has become the common 
ideal of every Russian patriot. 

And even as the Russians are agreed 
as to the end, they are also agreed as to 
the means. They are convinced that the 
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political and spiritual unity of the Rus- 
sian people can only be established by a 
strong Government—in other words, that 
it can only be established by a restora- 
tion of the monarchy. We seem to hear 
an echo of the popular cry which went 
up a thousand years ago, when Kiev was 
the capital of Russia and when Moscow 
was yet unborn. That popular cry is 
recalled in the oldest Russian historical 
record, the “Chronicle of Nestor:” “Our 
country is great and we possess every- 
thing in abundance. But there is neither 
law nor justice among us. Come, take 
possession and rule over us.” 

If a plebiscite were taken to-morrow, 
there seems little doubt as to the verdict 
which would be given by ninety per cent 
of the Russian people. 

VI 

[ may be objected that any generaliza- 

tions about the present state of mind 
of the Russian people must be neces- 
sarily speculative, and that those rare 
European or American travelers who 
have a sufficient command of the difficult 
Russian language can only vaguely guess 
the feelings and overhear the whisperings 
of the dumb millions groaning under the 
heel of the Bolshevist demons. But the 
travelers can quite distinctly hear the 
voices of the Russians outside Russia. 
They can find out the opinions of the 
three million unfortunate refugees who 
are driven to and fro, wandering in 
every highway of the Continent, belong- 
ing to every class and t@gevery party, 
and testifying by their very numbers and 
heterogeneous composition to the univer- 
sal abhorrence felt for the Soviet régime. 
In order to ascertain their views I have 
gone to the trouble of conducting for five 
years systematic inquiries in the main 
centers of Russian emigration or dias- 
pora—in Belgrade and Ljubljana, in 
Prague and in Warsaw, in Berlin and in 
Paris. A conversation and a discussion 
with the various types of Russian refu- 
gees will be a revelation to the British or 
American investigator. He will be 
amazed to find that, however divided 
those refugees may be in their politics, 
however different in their mental out- 
look, whatever their class, and whatever 
their race, their conclusion will almost 
invariably be the same: “Let us return 
to the good old times. Let us put an 
end to our party divisions. Let us have 
done with our pre-war delusions. Let us 
concentrate on the one task of the lib- 
eration of our country.” 

But the most surprising revelation is 
that the vast majority have the same 
idea as to how that liberation is to take 
place. The very men who spent their 
lives fighting Czarism and who perhaps 
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June 
Special Sales 


N October Ist we will move to our new 
home at 49th Street and Fifth Avenue. 
Naturally the new store will be filled with fresh 
merchandise. That means that our present stock 
must be reduced to a minimum. 


Our sales in April and May have cleared stocks 
considerably—but not enough! So during June 
we will hold Special Sales in Household Linens, 
Handkerchiefs, Imported Dress Goods, Children’s 


Wear, Lingerie, Negligees, etc. 
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We wish to emphasize that every article in these 
Special Sales upholds the high standard for which 
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were once political exiles in Siberia are 
new asking wistfully and passionately 
for a return of the monarchy. It is true 
that there still is a fraction of the irrec- 
oncilable old guard gathered round the 
But they are 
only a small minority of doctrinaires. 
They are a minority even in the Consti- 
tutional Democrat or Cadet Party, and 
they will be swept away like dead leaves 
in the coming crisis, just as they were 
With this excep- 
tion and with the exception of such pes- 
simists and Nihilists or mystics as the 
novelist Merejkowski, who altogether 
despair of the resurrection of Russia and 
who accept as a possibility the nightmare 
of generations of anarchy, I can say 
without exaggeration that the enormous 
majority of Russian intellectuals whose 


Cadet Leader Miliukov. 


swept away in 1917. 


opinion has any weight are to-day con- 
verted to the monarchist idea. 


Only a few days ago I received a let- 
ter from. Professor Struve, the eminent 
Socialist leader whose name before the 
war was a name to conjure with in revo- 
lutionary circles. Although I have not 
the honor of knowing Professor Struve, 
he spontaneously wrote to me to express 
his appreciation of and gratitude for my 
article “A Plea for Tsarism,” which ap- 
peared in the “English Review” (No- 


vember, 1924), and whose conclusions, 


in his opinion, would be indorsed by 
Professor 


every patriotic Russian. 
Struve’s opinion is a- typical one, for I 


have received dozens of similar letters 


from the most unlikely quarters. 

The most startling testimony, however, 
did come from a very distinguished Jew. 
At a recent meeting in a Continental 
capital where I was asked to meet lead- 
ers of the various Russian parties an 
influential Jewish publicist made the un- 
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expected declaration that, although , 
republican by conviction, yet, speaking 
as a Jew, he could only desire the 
restoration of a strong monarchy. And 
he was reluctantly driven to accept this 
as the only solution for the tragic rea. 
son that only the restoration of the 
monarchy could eventually save the 
Jewish people from the elemental pas. 
sions of hatred and revenge which would 
certainly sweep over the Russian conti- 
nent immediately after the downfall of 
Sovietism. If the peasants are to be left 
to their instincts, if they are not re. 
strained by the strong hand of authority 
and to the restraints of an enlightened 
despotism, there will be a wholesale 
slaughter of the Jews compared with 
which even the massacres of the Ukrain- 
ian Hetman Bogdan Chmielnicki in the 
seventeenth century were an insignificant 
episode. 


The Book Table 


Edited by EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


Freud’s Origin 


A Review by WOODBRIDGE RILEY 


r NYHE eminent French authority 
; Pierre Janet opens his “Princi- 

ples of Psychotherapy” * with a 
historical account of the partial and 
erroneous methods of cure, from mira- 
cles and animal magnetism to Christian 
Science and New Thought. Miraculous 
“cures” first appear historically in the 
Western world in the Asclepieion of 
Epidaurus, that temple of medicine with 
its magic serpents and faith-healing 
statues of the god of medicine. In the 
Middle Ages, although the name of the 
god had been changed, miraculous cures 
remained exactly the same. Such mira- 
cles appear even in our day simply be- 
cause medical science has not made suffi- 
cient advance to render them useless 
Whether it be the “Way of the Gods” in 
Japan, or the annals of Lourdes, the 
miracles of the twentieth century are not 
very far removed from the miracles that 
were performed at the Asclepieion sev- 
eral centuries before Christ. 

But religious treatments are not the 
only ones that deserve to be called 
miraculous. The forces that the miracle 
seeker summoned to help him were first 
the gods, then, by a natural evolution, 
they became natural forces, but very 
mysterious forces, acting according to 





* Principles of Psychotherapy. By Pierre 
Janet. The Macmillan’ Company, Néw 


York. $3. 


unknown laws—analogous, in short, to 
divine caprice. Such was animal mag- 
netism, propounded by Mesmer in the 
eighteenth century. This Austrian char- 
latan was clever enough to talk of forces 
then very little understood—forces of 
magnetism, of electricity, of nervous 
forces. According to him, “planetary 
influence” exerts itself on the human 
body by means of a universal fluid in 
which all bodies are imrnersed. Sickness 
is only an aberration in the harmonious 
distribution of these fluids; its treatment 
consists in re-establishing this harmony 
by an application of the magnetism that 
emanates from a living being. 

-Now animal magnetism, I was the 
first to point out, was introduced into 
this country by a Frenchman, Charles 
Poyen, who gave his magnetic perform- 
ances in Portland, Maine, where lived 
the healer P. P. Quimby. Altering the 
practice of the magnetic treatment as to 
myterious passes and strokings, Quimby 
sought primarily to give his patients con- 
fidence, to rid them of their fear of the 
disease. This was the origin of the no- 
tions of “mind cure,” and, being taken 
over bodily by Mrs. Eddy, was the 
source, fount, and origin of Christian 
Science, which Dr. Janet once described 
to me as that “incredible mixture of 
religion and therapeutics.” Christian 
Scientists will, of course, berate this de- 





scription and deny any connection with 
animal magnetism, but there is a deadly 
parallelism between Quimbyism and 
Eddyism in the latter’s doctrines of 
Malicious Animal Magnetism, in its 
theories of the unconscious, of the occult 
relation between practitioner and pa- 
tient, of the er of the will, of the 
communication of thoughts, and in its 
theories concerning diagnosis at a dis- 
tance in “absent treatment.” 
Such is one case of historic borrowing. 
A more recent one is Freudian psycho- 
analysis. Summarizing the results of his 
three-volume work, “Les Médications 
Psychologiques,” the French scholar 
now shows how the various therapies 
come and go. All these forms of treat- 
ment have had their hour of fame. The 
temple of Asclepius and the miraculous 
springs drew immense crowds. So did 
the Christian Science churches. Hyp- 
notism, originating in France, extended 
during somewhat more than _ twenty 
years over the whole world, and psycho- 
analysis is now trying to follow its ex- 
ample. The author here seeks to sift the 
wheat from the chaff. There are two 
very different groups in these methods. 
One group rests on a very vague psycho- 
logical notion, that of a mental action of 
some sort, the nature of which they do 
not attempt to determine. Such is the 
miraculous religious treatment of Chris- 
tian Science and the therapy of morale 
like that of Dubois of Berne. The other 
psychotherapies—hypnotism, for exam- 
ple, or Weir Mitchell’s rest, isolation, 
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and over-feeding—are much more pre- 
cise, and try to make use of an accepted 
psychological phenomenon, a change of 
the mental attitude. Yet even here the 
proportion of cures to failures is ex- 
tremely small. Mitchell’s “Doctor Quiet 
and Doctor Diet” was seldom carried 
out in all its rigor. Hypnotism was 
mixed up with a belief in the mysterious 
influence of the operator upon the pa- 
tient, and at present psychoanalysis can- 
not point to many positive results. 

The author’s attack on the Freudian 
fad is now to be explained. In general, 
he is weary of superstition, of epidemics 
of miraculous cures. If another student 
could have declared that “Lourdes is not 
far from Tarascon,” Janet might be said 
to think that Freudianism is not far 
| from fraud. In particular he points out 
that the Viennese physician came to 
Salpétriére, Janet’s stronghold, and be- 
came interested in what the latter calls 
the traumatic memory. This means that 
certain neuropathic troubles could arise 
from a series of events that did not 
cause any physical wound, but an emo- 
tion purely psychic. The memory of a 
painful event persisted, with its train of 
various feelings, and it is this memory 
that determined, directly or indirectly, 


BIOGRAPHY 


| LIVES AND TIMES. By Meade Minnigerode. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $3.50. 


Mr. Meade Minnigerode’s “Lives and 
Times” may be compared, in a way, with 
Strachey’s ““Eminent Victorians,” though 
its author has aimed rather at historical 
accuracy than the undermining of ac- 
cepted reputations. The book contains 
biographical sketches of four personages 
who have figured in American history 
and of whom but little is known by the 
public of to-day. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting of these sketches deals with 
Theodosia Burr, the daughter of Aaron 
Burr, whose character is also analyzed in 
the same pages. Theodosia was born in 
1783, and was idolized by her father, 
who subjected her from her infancy to a 
course of education so severe and en- 
grossing as to arouse the pity of those 
who read about her. At the age of ten 
she “was reading Horace, Terence, and 
Lucian, studying Gibbon and the Greek 
grammar, speaking German and French, 
playing the pianoforte and the harp,” 
and this, too, at a time when the femi- 
nine mind was not deemed fit for culti- 
vation. The sketch follows Theodosia’s 
career at the head of her father’s house, 
and as a close sympathizer with his am- 
bitious schemes. Nothing could be more 


certain phases of the illness. Utilizing 
this “wounded” memory, concealed in 
the subconscious, as in certain cases of 
hysteria, Janet gave some rules for pru- 
dent diagnosis, such as finding out 
whether dreams, somnambulism, auto- 
matic writing, would not bring to light 
the more deeply hidden memories. 

It is at this point that Freud appears 
on the scene. Janet’s account is as 
follows: “At this time a foreign physi- 
cian, Dr. S. Freud, of Vienna, came to 
Salpétriére and became interested in 
these studies. He granted the truth of 
the facts and published some new obser- 
vations of the same kind. In these pub- 
lications he changed, first of all, the 
terms that I was using; what I had 
called psychological analysis he called 
psychoanalysis; what I had _ called 
psychological system he called complex; 
he considered a repression what I con- 
sidered a restriction of consciousness; 
what I referred to as a psychological 
dissociation, or as a moral fumigation, 
he baptized with the name of catharsis. 
But, above all, he transformed a clinical 
observation and a therapeutic treatment, 
with a definite and limited field of use, 
into an enormous system of medical 
philosophy—Pansexuality.” 


The New Books 


tragic than the end of this gifted woman, 
when in the year 1812 she sailed from 
South Carolina to visit her father in New 
York under a safe-conduct from the 
British admiral. The ship in which she 
sailed was never heard from again; 
nothing authentic has ever been known 
of the fate of Theodosia. 

The impression conveyed by the au- 
thor’s sketch of Edmond Charles Génet, 
the first Minister sent to this country 
from the French Republic, is that the 
character of that ardent disciple of lib- 
erty has been generally misunderstood. 
He came here aflame with the ideas en- 
gendered by the overthrow of the French 
monarchy, and expected to find in 
America a corresponding enthusiasm. 
His boisterous reception at the hands of 
a large element of our public strength- 
ened his views and encouraged him in his 
attempts to force upon us recognition of 
a former treaty with the monarchy. But 
Washington and his advisers wisely re- 
fused to consider as binding a treaty with 
a government no longer existing, and one 
that would have involved us in war with 
England. But Génet persisted in his 
attempts to stir up anti-English feeling 
here, and he was still engaged in this 
work when the Girondins, of whom he 
was the accredited Minister, were re- 
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N July 1st thousands of investors will 

receive interest and dividend payments, 
and millions of dollars in maturing securi- 
ties will be paid off. 


With the reinvestment of these large sums 
in prospect, it is a good plan to provide well 
in advance for the investment of your July 
funds, thus making certain of obtaining the 
security, the interest rate and the maturity 
you want. You also avoid loss of interest— 
the interest on your new investment starts 
the day your old investment matures. 


Current offerings of Smith Bonds 


give you the opportunity to get 7% 
on your July funds, with the tata 
safety evidenced by our record of no 


loss to any investor in 52 years. You 
may invest in maturities from 2 years 
to 15 years, and in denominations of 
$100, $500 and $1,000. 


Let us send you descriptions of our current 
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No deposit is required on investments re- 
served for 30 days; and upon payment of 
10% of the purchase price, you will be given 
10. months in which to complete the pur- 
chase, on any terms that are convenient to 
tw Every payment earns the full rate of 

nd interest. 

Mail the coupon today for our booklet, 
“Fifty-two Years of Proven Safety,” which 
tells why investors in every State in the 
United States and in 30 foreign countries 
and territories have chosen Smith Bonds. 
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for ten days 


HIS offers you a ten-day test of a new 
way of teeth cleaning. Millions now 
employ it. You can see in every circle the 
whiter teeth it brings. It means vast 
benefits which you should not go without. 


How film rains teeth 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. Under 
old-way brushing much of it clings and 
stays. It becomes discolored, forms dingy 
coats, hides. the luster of the teeth. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
Germs breed by millions in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Few escape such troubles when they 
brush teeth in the old ways. 

Now dental science has found ways to 
fight film. One disintegrates the film, one 
removes it without harmful scouring. 

Able authorities have proved these 
methods effective. So a new-type tooth 
paste has been created to apply them daily. 
The name is Pepsodent. 

The use has now spread the world over— 
to some 50 countries—largely by dental 
advice. 

Amazing results 


Pepsodent multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva, also its starch ‘digestant. Thus 
it gives new power to these great tooth- 
protecting factors. The combined results 
are bringing a new dental era. 

Send the coupon for a test. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous film. See how teeth 
become whiter as the film-coats disappear. 
Then you will know how to bring to your 
home life-long benefits. Cut out coupon 
now. 

Protect the Enamel 
Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then removes 


it with an agent far softer than enamel. Never 
use a film combatant which contains harsh grit. 
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by leading dentists the world over. 
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placed by the Jacobins, who instantly 
expressed. their disapproval of his activi- 
ties. Recalled from his post at the re- 
quest of Washington, and_ threatened 
with execution should be return to 
France, Génet remained in this country 
and lived a peaceful and honored life 
until his death in 1820. It is worthy of 
note that his career in diplomacy prior 
to his arrival in America was entirely to 
his credit. 

The other sketches deal with Stephen 
Jumel, the New York merchant whose 
widow married Aaron Burr, and William 
Eaton, whose career was connected with 
the subjugation of the Algerian pirates 
early in the nineteenth century. 


FICTION 


THAT NICE YOUNG COUPLE. By Francis 
Hackett. Boni & Liveright, New York. $2. 


A first novel by a literary critic. A 
story of modern American life; of mar- 
riage and happiness; of infidelity and 
disillusion; of life in New York and in 
the South; of the Democratic Conven- 
tion at Baltimore; and of gatherings of 
“radicals” in Greenwich Village. Well 
written, and—according to the standards 
of to-day—not any more frank and out- 
spoken than dozens of other novels.. But 
as like as the proverbial two peas to at 
least ten other novels which have been 
published in the last five years. 

TRISTAN. By Armando Palacio Valdes. Trans- 


lated by Jane B. Reid. The Four Seas Com- 
pany, Boston. 2.50. 


The Outlook feels complimented that 
the publishers of this brilliant novel by 
a Spanish master of fiction should print 
at length on the book’s jacket the review 
of the Spanish version of this dock 
printed in The Outlook’s review depart- 
ment in its issue of June 2, 1906. What 
we said nearly a quarter of a ceutury ago 
is true to-day: “The story is intensely 
absorbing, dramatically true to life, and 
without a false or overstrained note. 
The author’s delicious humor abounds 
throughout and there are idyllic passages 
of exquisite charm.” 


HIS WIFE-IN-LAW. By Marte E. Oemler. The 


Century Company, New York. $2. 

An exceedingly improbable plot in- 
volves the kidnapping of the heroine by 
a forceful young man, who practically 
compels her to marry him, and then 
starts in to mold her character while she 
is his wife-in-law only. When he gives 
it up in despair and sends her back to 
her family, she instantly begins to love 
him, and in the end, after exciting but 
mechanically constructed adventure in 
South America, the story ends in joy. 
The art of the story is negligible, but 
there is something about the telling that 
(as in the author’s “Slippy McGee”) 
will attract readers who care more for 
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sentiment than reality. And the Ba 
Old Lady is well worth knowing. 


THE MOMENT OF BEAUTY. By Samuel Mer. 
win. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


We do not recall any novel about the 
life of the theater better than, or evep 
as good as, this by Mr. Merwin. |; 
avoids sensationalism and vulgarity; it js 
obviously extremely well informed; jt 
gives us, as contrasted types, the ambi. 
tious, hard-working actress of talent and 
the brilliant, temperamental actor 0 
genius who has the common weakness of 
genius—lack of self-control. ‘The situa. 
tion that grows up between the two is 
sustained in interest to the end. Mr, 
Merwin has never done better work. 

ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
THE PILGRIMAGE OF HENRY JAMES. by 


Van Wyck Brooks. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. $2.50. 


It is a sad, but sympathetic rather 
than satiric, portrait that Van Wyck 
Brooks paints in “The Pilgrimage oj 
Henry James,” a portrait of a person- 
ality unfortunately aloof from common 
life, a man without a country, repelled 
by the crudities that he saw in his own 
New York and Boston, seeking the per- 
fect culture in Paris and London, never 
belonging anywhere and destined to dis- 
illusion upon disillusion’ The trouble 
lay within himself. He was foredoomed 
to grasp at the shadow and to lose the 
substance. This was true of his exquisite 
work as well as of his life. His greater 
brother, William James, wrote to him of 
his books in a letter quoted by Mr. 
Brooks: 

“The core of literature is solid... . 
For gleams and innuendoes and felicitous 
verbal insinuations you are unapproach 
able, but the bare perfume of things will 
not support existence, and the effect of 
solidity you reach is but perfume and 
simulacrum.” 

The book is a deeply interesting study 
which should be sent as a tract to those 
who glorify aloofness in an author as a 
virtue, instead of accepting yet deprecat- 
ing it as a regrettable if inevitable limi- 
tation. 


Notes on New Books 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WITCHCRAFT. By Ian 

Ferguson. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
This is probably learned; it is certainly 
dry. 

IMPRESSIONS OF AN AVERAGE JURYMAN. 
By Robert Stewart Sutliffe. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. §1. 

The writer has had eighteen years of ex- 
perience as juror in civil and criminal cases 
in New York. 


THE HEAVENS. By J. H. Fabre. Translated by 
Dr. E. E. Fournier d’Albe. The J. B. Lippin- 
ecott Company, Philadelphia. $5. 

Astronomy completely explained, in 4 
large and well-illustrated book, by the 

French scientist who examined the insects 

at such close range. Although this is in- 

tended for the layman and even for chil- 
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| SEX AND CIVILIZATION. 


dren, the reader must be prepared for the 
stiff dose of mathematics which is essential 
to any real study of astronomy. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF PURE POETRY. 
py George Moore. Boni & Liveright, 
York. $2. 

George Moore, John Freeman, and Wal- 
ter De La Mare talk about poetry. Then 
Mr. Moore writes about it at some length. 
Then follow 74 poems chosen from English 
literature as “pure poetry”’—that is, en- 
tirely objective. 
1s IT GOOD ENGLISH? By John O'London. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. §$2. 

Notes on grammar and English usage. 
Sprightly and readable discussicns of the 
split infinitive, of punctuation, and of va- 
rious words and expressions. May be use- 
ful as a reference book, but, of course, far 
from complete as a grammar. 


JHE UTOPIA. By Sir Thomas More. 
ATLANTIS. - Francis, Lord Bacon. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $3. 
Another volume in the excellent and in- 
creasing “Broadway Transiations.” 


MY BROTHER’S FACE. By Dhan Gopal Mu- 
kerji. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $3. 

A Hindu revisits India; a remarkable 
book on India of to-day. 
THE PERSONAL EQUATION. 

M.D. The Century Company, 
$2.50. 

Another study of the glands by the au- 
thor of “The Glands Regulating Person- 
ality.’ Dr. Berman is far ahead of modern 
science—so far ahead that some scientists 
cannot see him at all. Perhaps this is 
jealousy. And, then again, perhaps it isn’t. 
By Paul Bonsfield. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $5. 

So many books are written upon this and 
similar subjects that if he writes one, even 
the most austere of scientists must faintly 
be aware that he is dealing with a popular 
topic. 

DANGEROUS ACQUAINTANCES. (LES LIAI- 
SONS DANGEREUSES.) By Choderlos de 
Laclos. Translated by Richard Aldington. 
(Broadway Translations.) E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $5. 

One of the famous romantic novels of the 
eighteenth century. 


Edited 
New 


THE NEW 
E. P. 


By Louis Berman, 
New York. 





Contributors’ Gallery. 


(as SAROLEA, who is a professor 

in the Edinburgh University, is a 
recognized authority on Russia. He has 
written a number of important books on 
Russia, was founder and editor of 
“Everyman,” 1912-17, and was war 
correspondent for the London “Daily 
Chronicle” in 1914. His article will be 
continued in next week’s issue. 


OODBRIDGE RILEY is Professor of 
Philosophy at Vassar College. 


Sour BALLou, The Outlook’s special 

correspondent with the fleet during 
the Hawaiian maneuvers, was born at 
Providence, Rhode Island, of pioneer 
stock. He was educated at Boston, 
graduated from Harvard University, and 
attended Harvard Law School for two 
years. From Law School he went to 
Honolulu, where he was admitted to the 
bar. He now acts as general counsel for 
the California and Hawaiian Sugar Re- 
fining Corporation in San Francisco, 
where he resides. 


R= HAvEN SCHAUFFLER’s forth- 
coming book, which was mentioned 

incorrectly in this column last week, will 

have for its title “Peter Pantheism.” 
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EUROPEAN TOURS—Frequent De; es 


FRANK TOURIST Co. 


542 Fifth Avenue, New york 





At Bank of "America, 752 80. Broadway, 








If You Want Some One 
Especially Nice 


for that position, remember that 
The Outlook has columns de- 
voted to Help Wanted and Situa- 
tions Wanted. The nicer sort 
of people, who want the nicer 
sort of help or positions, use these 
columns—and get results. 
Which one meets your require- 

ments? 

Rates—10c per word; 25c for 

use of Outlook box number. 


Send your order to 


The Department of Classified Advertising 


The Outlook, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 











“The Book Lovers Corner” 
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GENEALOCIST 
GEBEALOGIOAL, we 
aMILy HIGSOREES, 
O'CONNOR, On Spruce 8t., New York. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


ITERARY AND CLUB rare ACCURATELY 
Full time devoted to research 











ay ae those who spare time xy 
rerised and vod assistance. 


le. Write C. L. SAPERSTEIN, 121 Morningside 
Drive, tanta. Ga. your literary problem. 
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INGERSOLL 


DOLLAR STROPPER 


Robt. H. Ingersoll, to whom the 
world owes the Dollar Watch and 
maj the first line of low priced, depend- 

able watches, is now brim ing before 
the American public another 
article of great economic 
value—the Ingersoll 
Dollar Stropper ; an 
ingenious inven- 
tion for resharpen- 
ing all makes of safety razor blades. 


The INGERSOLL 
Dollar Stropper 


cted on an 
as to Sy eodie Gan nee. 
the edge of the blade in contact with the 
leather Seep, at the proper angle, thus insuring a 
keen cutting edge. It can used by any one 
without skill or practice. The user cannot fail. 
There is pe Rael po magic in the , comfort and 
pleasure to be had by the user of the INGERSOLL. 


Ten Days’ Trial 


It is the unanimous verdict that the Ingersoll 
Dollar nere is a real boon to the man 

















who shaves. It is 

Dope ml WANTED 

ing ing kites a a life clever invention |* 
= ee ae inanew ‘ 


kind shaving 
comfort ye you 


never dreamed | in fact it is sweeping 
would come to you. It costs no more the country. e 
than a few blades and will save you all 


future blade money and all the dull- p 

blade torment. Send §1.00 for complete present it to the 
Outfit, including patent ——— ions of men are 
holder) and fine leather Strop just waiting for it. No 
to days and if you do not get the aa ce i 
comfortable, quickest and cleanest at sight. 


o- you — oa — it and we for agents’ terms. 
Robt. H. Ingersoll, Pres. sang Ben Mfs. Co. 
Dept. 526, 476 Broadway, N ity 
T enclose §r for which please send me c Inxersll Dal Dally lar Stropper 
. Pp ig the Ing er 


red Leat 
trop. 
It is understood that I can return the ge csalapeg in ro days if not 
satisfied, and that you will return my dollar. 
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Make of Razor Used 
(€ Ifinterested in agents’ proposition, check here 
























































































CA signal AS ag _ 
Haslam iets ae) eeding gums 


S the soil nour- 
ishes the tree- 
roots the gums nourish 
the teeth. And as the 
tree decays if you bare 
the tree-roots, so do 
the teeth decay if the 
on shrink down from 
tooth-base. 
This 
Pyorrhea. F, of 
- Four out of 
five people who are 
over forty suffer from it. 
Ordinary tooth-pastes 
will not prevent it. 
Forhan’s Preparation 
does prevent it if used: 
in time and used con- 
sistently. So Forhan’s 
protects the tooth at 
the tooth-base which is 
unprotectedbyenamel. 
On top of this For- 
han’s preserves gums 
in their pink, normal, 
vital condition. Use it 
daily and their firmed 
ey are 
vigorously support t 
teeth. They will not 
loosen. Neither will 
the mouth premature- 
ly flatten through re- 
ceding gums. Further, 


your gums will nei- 
ther tender-up nor 


Gums and teeth 
alike will be sounder, 
and your teeth will 

scientifically pol 


tist immediately for 
special treatment. 

In 35c and 60c 
tubes at all druggists 
inthe United States. 


Formula of 
R.J.Forhan,D.D.S. 
FORHAN CO. 
New York 


Forhan’s, Ltd. 
Montreal 











A Trip to Yesterday 


** Niagara to the Sea’”’ 

The all-water trip from Montreal to old 
Quebec, and on through the stupendous 
gorge of the Saguenay River, is an ex- 
perience unforgettable. From the deck 
of modern, luxurious steamships of the 
Canada Steamship Lines, this land of 
romance and adventure is yours to 
rediscover. 
You can begin your journey at Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Rochester, Alexandria 
Bay, Clayton, Montreal, or Quebec, and 
return the same way. 
Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, 

Niagara to the Sea,” including map and 
guide, to JOHN F. PIERCE, Pass. Traffic 
Manager,Canada Steamship Lines,Ltd., 
121 C. 8. L. Building, Montreal, Canada. 


Thrills 
CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
































Phonograph Records 


GOYESCAS—INTERMEZZO (Granados); ADAGIO 
(Bach). Played by Pablo Casals. Victor. 


It has been said of Pablo Casals that, 
not only is he the greatest ’cellist in the 
world, but the greatest soloist. Such a 
ranking would place him above the 
greatest musical artists in all other fields, 
including pianists, violinists, and singers 
—which is high praise. And yet, after 
listening to the two selections on this 
record, we cannot help but feel that 
there is some measyre of justice in such 
a ranking. The ’cello is reproduced 
wonderfully. All its clearness, mellow- 
ness, and character of tone is brought 
out vividly. And it is the ’cello as only 
Casals can play it. 

The two numbers which he has re- 
corded are not at all similar. The 
Granados, from its arresting beginning to 
the last high, whispering harmonic, has a 
gripping, dynamic forcefulness. It seems 
a tossing sea of melody. In contrast 
with it, the Bach “Adagio” offers no high 
lights of emotion. All is restrained; the 
colors are black and white. Casals plays 
Bach almost tenderly—with reverential 
feeling. And every delicate shading and 
every modulation of the voice of his in- 
strument is a delight. 


ELEGIA, Opus 32 (Arensky); SCHERZO, Opus 8 
(Brahms). Played by the Elshuco Trio. 
Brunswick. 


Two good examples of chamber music 
played by an excellent trio. The “Ele- 
gia” is clear, unhampered beauty of 
melody. It is soulful, emotional, pos- 
sessing many of the qualities we asso- 
ciate with Tchaikowsky. The “Scherzo,” 
more in the classic vein, yet with brisk- 
ness, fervor, and lightness of touch, is 
full of sharp, crisp rhythms for violin 
and ’cello. There is a middle section 
where Brahms gives way momentarily, 
as he can do so well, to sheer loveliness. 
The recording brings out each of the in- 
struments with equal clearness, but their 
fullness and richness of tone are not so 
well reproduced as we somehow feel 
could have been done. 


SYMPHONY NO. 5 IN C MINOR (Beethoven). 
Played by the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Landon Ronald. In eight 
parts, on four records. Victor. 


Whether we look on this symphony as 
portraying the insistent knocking of fate 
or merely as a great and uplifting musi- 
cal expression is immaterial. Either way 
it can be equally enjoyed. But if it be 
the grim knocking of fate, it has none of 
the depressing grimness, none of the 
brooding despondency that we might ex- 
pect of it, and that we should surely find 





' in the work of a Russian. More than 
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Rolls and Discs 
By LAWRENCE JACOB ABBOTT 


anything else, this symphony is invigo. 
While Beethoven suffers by 


rating. 
comparison with the rich and varied ha. 
monies of the moderns, he scores a yj. 
tory in his dramatic, almost theatric, 
treatment of themes. We are constantly 
kept on edge, with an inward feeling of 
suspense. The symphony is an imported 
recording of an English organization. |) 
several places the strings seem to lack q 
little in crispness and clearness, but the 
balance of the orchestral groups is all 
that could be wished for. The las 
movement has brought the best out of 
the orchestra, so that the vigorous 
rhythms seem powerful and irresistible. 


KREUTZER SONATA, IN A, for Piano and Violin 
(Beethoven). Played by Arthur Catterall, 
violin, and William Murdoch, piano. In fou 
parts, on two records. Columbia. 


Another set of Beethoven records js 
this Sonata in A, commonly known as 
the “Kreutzer,” played by a brilliant 
young English violinist. Though a thor. 
oughly classical composition, it is not a 
bit dry, but delightful all through. Cat- 
terall plays with a sureness of technique 
and a full, rich tone that make hima 
pleasure to listen to. And he possesses 
that magnetic personality which is a 
necessary supplement to technique. In 
spite of considerable cutting, the Sonata 
seems to have retained its completeness 
and unity; it ends in a rapid last move- 
ment, full of dash and brilliance. 
LUCIA—Verranno a te sull’ aura (Donizetti); LA 

SONNAMBULA—Son geloso del zefiro (Bel- 


lini). Sung by Amelita Galli-Curci and Tito 
Schipa. Victor. 


A sweep of melody, with the buoyant 
swing of a waltz and the emotional qual- 
ity of a song of parting—such is this 
closing scene of the first act of “Lucia.” 
The duet from “La Sonnambula” is 
chiefly interesting as a demonstration of 
the power and range of the two voices. 


LADY OF THE NILE (fox trot); WHEN I 
THINK OF YOU (fox trot). Played by How- 
ard Lanin and his Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
Orchestra. Victor. 


For a change, we are introducing a fox 
trot here. “Lady of the Nile” is an 
effective piece of jazz to listen to. Its 
exotic Oriental rhythms, its queer, inter- 
esting harmonies, its steady pulsating 
beats, its strangely muted trumpets, com- 
bine to make quite a pleasing effect. The 
record on the other side, while like many 
others, contains some good effects. 

A LA VALSE (Herbert); TO SLUMBER-LAND 


(Kopylow-Hartmann). Played by Mischa 
Elman. Victor. 


Neither of these pieces will make 
musical history; but who wishes that 
they should? They can afford much 
pleasure. Victor Herbert’s “A la Valse” 
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LOUR! ee tiagee DIGBY, N.S. 


Free Bree a and hay “tever. 
garage. 
Write f for ae okie. bocclng bathing, Hahing: garage 


Maine 


The HOMESTEAD "xz ison 

Twen Season Fookien address od 15 
For nformation a 

Miss M. F. HAZELL, 106 Harsesde Drive, I iY. City 


DRIFTWOOD 


Bailey Island, Maine 
Beautifully located overt the ocean. 
June 15 to October 1. Mrs. N STON K. 


Loon LAKE, Marne. 
YORK CAMPS/ Lzwis Yorx,Prop. 
Famous i Ranesley ion, heart of mountains 
facing lak baths, open fires, 
central dinin = if b: 


. G olf near by, 
boat ting. bathing, fishing. © Fresh 
v les, eggs, poultry, milk. jet. 


NEWAGEN INN and COTTAGES 


On the Maine Coast 
a win from Boothbay Harbor) 
ognatifnl Newagen, at outer tip of Island, 
ing 7x e pat, yy tin Ocean, 
siae Sea, Cliffs and Spruce Forests Meet. 
HOT AND COLD SEA WATER BATHS 
Large Ocean 8 rey tee . 

Resp Seo Fusiiis 3) ‘ennis. 
Motoring, G —. q-F - e for 
boats ats a cozy, well- 
harbor. aie cool and bracing. No a fever. 
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. beauty 
spots abound ‘al the, mile and» half of 
rock ‘e-stu which a part 0 
the otel’s 100-acre estate. Private athletic 


field. Excellent golf course with clubhouse 

near. ideal place for a family to ape 

summer. Inn opens June 20th. 

illustrated book let. 

NEWAGEN INN AND COTTAGES : NEWAGEN, MAINE 

Until June 15 address Josnua L. Brooxs, Pres. 
140 Wilbraham Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


Aimhi 


You Will Never Regret It 
Let us tell you about this Ulttio ‘Hebege 





posting ome ong the es of 
Lake. It is wom camp y- wowen, and chil- 
| ay and offers an environment which is ideal 


shy d recreation. 
E Uedeeen, North Windham, Maine. 


The Beeches, Paris Hill, Maine 

convalescent, or ‘elderly ladies. 
Al te Large, comfortable rooms, 
— home table. Near-b; L eountey, club. 
Massage and electricity if urse 
and resident physician. Opens June 1, 


ROCK GARDENS and COTTAGES 


On the Ocean—In the pines. 
American pe homelike. 
Modern plumbing. Our own vegetable 
Golf—Tennis— Water oo 
R. R. Station, Bath, Me. 
J. W. oer ~~ Sebasco, Maine. 
oc Co.) FOLDER. 
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GGIN HOUSE 


Ue ates ee ea 


Maine 


Guernsey Villa 


WEST HARPSWELL, ME. 
Ocean and country 
Good roads. Good ocean. 


Camp Alamoosook for Ads | 


On a lake io the weeds. Goad com 
swimming, a auto trips to Bar 

ete. Book YN M. Bos. 30 Novel 
Arlington he ., East Orange, 











Massachusetts 


CAMP MORSE on Goose Pond 
For ad vou. Airy caine and abundance 


of home-coo! food. Wate’ rts. Address 
Miss May Morse, 203 West 1034 t., N. ¥. City. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 








The Leslie 
uiet, cosy little hotise tf fhe sea. Opens 
ith. Private baths. Booklet. 21st season. 





GexD a 2c. stamp to The 
Hotel Bancroft, Worces- 
ter, Mass., Dept. O, and re- 
ceive an itinerary of the most 
desirable historical points of 
interest in New England. 


New Hampshire 
LOOKING FOR SUMMER HOME? 


wyY NOT Gt i LMANTON, N. H.? 
Jonaant societ i y; elevation wo Gir? 


aan it aT, fe N.J. 
MOUNTAIN REST 


INTERVALE, N. H. 











ove of scenic 
House beautifully sppetated ‘out, 
steam heat and open fires, hot and cold run- 
ning in sleeping-rooms. Season June 
ovember. 


ey 


The place you always wanted to know 
where ye 3 ine fishing Ra -~ 4 
Hs oy tain li imi Wightsaround the | F 
ing, mountain clim a e 
camp hire. Pr Rashnocd ig 4 

= =4  § EMIS South Chatham, N 


PT. @ ELMER BANBORH, Propristo 
CA A 
Grand View of Laks - 
ELECTRIC TS_BATHS—BOATING 
BATHING. Gc GOLF sai ma CLUB 
rries a 
egetables, M: _" -— y 


Accom: 
N. Y. oe 


| COOL LAKE SUNAPEE 











The m eat, pistunsoene lake in New Hamp- 
Sa ay -- 3 Good ‘steamboat 
w ves. 

rvice yt motor 

AY. ‘4 Write for Jet. 
ARR 12) Tremont 8t., 


Lakeside Siesinn 
tiie Lenten, M. . 


lan Ba slic 





New Jersey 
Ghe 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


Where aze — old-time environment is com- 
ed with pemne tiie charm 


_ ight ae < a aose days here. 
Owner North Asbury Park, N. J. 
The 
















“EN GLESIDE 
Beach Haven 


N. J. 
The Island Resort 
The only resort on the Jersey coast that 
COMBINES perfect bathing, always good 
fishing, with a modern hotel and [gives sure 
relief from Hay Fever beside. Booklet. 5 
tennis courts. Opens June 19th. 
R. F. ENGLE, Mgr. 











New York 
HURRICANE LODGE Cottages 
pater ph i THE apiRONDAC 
* Werricane, Essex Ceo., . 
Sombestabte, hn homelike. "alts 
+ tude 1,800 { Extensive 
4 verandas A We Keene 


—— Valley. trout fishing. Cam 
Wa ing. Swimming ——h Golf 
links; mile course 9 well-kept greens. Tennis 
and creanst. Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. 


all im —— Se 
pane ER Soleabe es = pen from June 


10 to Oct.1. For tector ae ~ address 
K.Belknap,Mer.,Hurricane Hurricane, EssexCo.,N.Y. 


DART’S CAMP 
DARTS, N. Y. 
Famous on two continents amo 
those who love the North Woods 
on Dart’s Lake in i §. midst of 





New York a 


Adjoining AUSABLE CHASM a 
"LAKE CHAMPLAIN is 


NORTHERN PINES 


** The Inn to Get In” 


All amusements. 


Address Port Kent, N. Y, 
“INTERPINES” 


Bountal, quiet, restful and homelike. (ver 
26 y successful work. Thorough, re 
liable, "dependable and ethical. Every con. 
fort convenience. Accommodations of 
superior kf Disorder of the nervous sy, 
pa fo red. W. Seward, Sr., M. 
Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, N. ¥, 


Mohican House ©. =o. 


On Lake George, N. Y. Good things to eat, 
good service. Allamusements. Booklet, 


New York City © 


HOTEL CLENDENING 


202 West 103d Street 


Dignified economy for rticular peopl, 
onvenient location wit ithin 10 mingtes @ 
mes Square. Comfortable rooms and suite 

and exceptional cuisine. 


Write for Booklet O and Map of New York 


Hotel Judson >? yay e Cis’ 


Residential hotel of bishest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal — 3 Awerican plan $4 per day and 
up. Eyropes pe $1.50 per day and up. 
EL NAYLO Manager. 


Bick Charch Neighborhood House 


Vacancies during the summer months. Rate 
= to cals daily, per room, Bary ah including two 
ly, three meals Sundays. Apply to 
is GRACE 1 PRANKARD, 
23 teh 37th St., New York City. 


























ragged foreste, crystal lakes, an: 

rout streams. Real fishing and hunting, 
with modern accommodations souks 
di combined. ‘Accommodations for 
with bath, — lights, etc., 


eK tc or 


Winter Sonsen. Lid & Lodge Inn, 
Camden, 5 





Interbrook Lodge and 
cottages, Keene alley, 
“ Best moderate-price hotel in m: 
Located in agente and ~ AS cleva- 
tion. corns Se ‘arm in conpostion, Dinko 


od. Rates —— 
Thaste beokiet” M. Phi K. Prop. 


A DEBONDACKS. The CRATER 
B, Essex-on-Lake-Cham- 
with central club house 








Ms here meals are served. ‘erences 
For ciroular or information address JOHN B. 
BURNHAM, 232 Broadway, New York City. 


Adirondacks—Cliff House and Cottages 


Situated on beautiful Fourth Lake. Opens ier 





its 20th season under ouperehy ent. 
Boters & ” Wyte 4 book 
- &. LEE, p., P. O. Eagle Bay, N. Y. 
Fansoe HO sE and COTTAGES 
dirondacks 
Altitude lan B ft. A noted place for health 
and rest. ‘Write for folder and rs. 
G FENTON PARKER, Number Four, N. Y. 


The Church Clab for Women, 130 E. 57th 


Offers attractive rooms from June lj 
to September 1 for $12 to $18 a week 


Pennsylvania 
For rest or recreation 


BYNDEN woop 


ion ona top, 

sie the atmosphere and com- 
fort of a richly appointed resi- 
dence are combined with the ser- 
vice of a modern club ; attractive 
cottages close by ; delicious, fresh 
things from the farm and dairy. 
Golf privileges at adjoining 
course ; tennis ; riding and walk- 
ing through woodsy trails. On 
top of Old South Mountain, 1,50 
feet elevation, overlooking both 
and Lebanon Valleys. 

A tful week-end motor 
trip. Write for folder to 


BYNDEN WOOD 


Wernersville, Penna. 
135 miles by motor from New York City 

















HOTEL ALCADEL 
mid tate. Ronsonabie, Colt ls 


In the 
100 rooms. 40 





See sial rates for W. BLOCK, alle. 











Vermont 


Cheater, THE M APLES Deligit 








auto map. 2 200 Madison Ave. New y York City. sumer, home. Cpesrfas, & sity, rem 
r; bath, hot ‘oad piazza, 
croquet, fine roads. T rms reasovable. Relet 
Keene Valley Inn, Keene ene Valley, N N. ¥. ences exchanged. The Misses Sargeant. 
Adivqudach Jee, Rateo ode 
week 5 rooms. tables, own gar W yom in g 





A YEAR-ROUND RANCH Hows 





So ye mel — 








Whee ‘Op Ikea May 1 to Now 


L.J. & L. D. COLN. 


year. 


In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 


APROTRACES Papsiet Lode: | EEN-BAR-O Oe 
ED. Baroen 108 Thome Ane. Mavwoot a) Weis Lone: 

Sout Hay. supply our table. A complete and nialadep 
| Te aap baie bia: | Sore a Wm SON, Shel, 


Horn County, Wyoming. 
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Tours and Travel 


The Outlook for June 3, 1925 


Real Estate 








SCOTLAND'S 
GRANDEST TOURS— 


Wonderful Fiords 
Nearer than Norway 


. GLASGOW TO OBAN by 
nificent swift Saloon Steamer “ Co. 
jumbia,” viewing the Shipbuilding on the 
Clyde, passing Dumbarton Castle, and 
calling en route at the beautiful Clyde 
wateriD Dunoon and Rothesay, 
thence ty the famous po of Bute, 
ee Canal and Firth of 
OBAN TO STAFFA AND 
ION A is the grandest One-day Tour in 
the British Isl sien visiting, Fingal’s Cave 
in the Isle of S Columba’s Sacred 
Isle of Iona, with -y ‘ancient Cathedral, 


he buryin; lace of the Scottish 
Fings and JA ing the ancient Castles of 
Dunollie, uart, Ardtornish, Aros, Min- 


garry, and Gylan, mos Tobermore Bay, 
where lies the Armada specie ship. 

3. OBAN TO INVERNESS ut 
beautiful Loch Linnhe and Loch 
passing the scenes of the > oR, oO 
Alan Breck, the hero of Robert Lou is 
Stevenson’s famous novel “‘ Kidnapped,” 
viewing Glencoe, the scene of the great 

massacre, calli ~ at the ancient 

little. town of Fort William, sheltering 
pleasantly at the foot of Ben Nevis, Brit- 
ain’s highest mountain, through the 
amous Caledonian Canal, Loch Oich and 
Lochness, the land of Prince Charlie and 
his loyal Clansmen. 

If these tours are not in your itinerary, 
EA visit to Europe is wasted—tell your 
vavel Agent to include them, or apply 
direct to 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, LTD. 
“‘The Royal Route’’ Tours 











119 Hope Street, Glasgow, Scotland 








4 leer beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age Re 
prevail. Write, mentioning “* Outl to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffi 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT "RAILWAYS 


for full information 
Rales for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4—5 in the country 





6th Around the World Cruise 


Jan. Lay westward, by sumptuous new Cu- 
nar * Laconia,” 20,000 tons ; 3 $1,250 to $3,000, 
inclnding hotels, guides, drives, fees. 25 days 
Japan and China, including Peking, optional 
18 days in India; Pa,estine, etc. 


22d Mediterranean Cruise, January 30 
— 3: -new Cunard-Anchor 8.8. ‘ Transyl- 

17,000 tons; $600 to $1,700, including 
aon. guides, hotels, fees. is days Palestine 


and Egypt; a 
b ast World Cruises. 


Originator’ of A 
Longest a cruise management. 


Established 30 years. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


EUROPE 1925 


ShakespeareCountry,Dutch Canals, 
Frenchbattlefields,Alpine mountain 
tops, Swiss and Italian Lakes, the 
Rhine—Art, History, Literature— 
comfortable travel, moderate prices, 
wonderful sightseeing wie 


with best guides. is ready. 
TEMPLE " TOURS” 


47- TEMPLE Boston 











TOURS to EGYPT 


Palestine and Greece 
NORTH AFRICA & SPAIN 


Sailing January 6 and 16, 1926 
Send for 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
now ready 





BUREAU OF TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


Round the Globe 


Sept. 12, 1925—Jan. 6, 1926 
Small personally-conducted parties 


TEMPLE TOURS 














447-A Park Square Bldg., Boston 





Are You Traveling P 


Is there something here 
that suits your needs? 
The Outlook’s Hotel and 
Travel Bureau will gladly 
furnish any supplemental 
information 











Board—Rooms 


We Will Take Into Our Attractive 


Home a Paying Guest 
To one appreciating a comfortable home. 
near railway station, trolley, and within half 
a mile of Long Island Sound, we are offering 
something FoTOn unusual. If interested, write 
N J. HYDE, 


63 Gulf Street, Milford, Connecticut 








L4P¥, OWNING LOVELY HOME 
IN New Jersey, near New York, would 
take three or four guests. Large vine-shaded 
plecens, ay ds, attractive rooms, first-class 

ble and home atmosphere. Five minutes’ 
walk from station. 4,047, Outlook. 


Boarder Wanted "31 


or semi-invalid. Quiet, refined home, near 
Catskill Mountains. Keference. 4,045, Outlook. 














Real Estate 
SEASHORE HOMES « pNGLAND 
heer FE oy = USETTS, 


For Sale and Summer Kental 
Booklet of Listings Sent on Request 
HENRY W. Lind Fenny ee 








10 State St., Bos Est. 
SECURE YOUR SUMMER i HOME iow 








Maine 


BELFAST, ME. % Ideal ea} onmmer home. 5 5 


ag tress. M4 mile to utiful rene 
$3,500. F. D. JONES, Belfast, 








EUROPE. 20% Cash 


offered an organizer for each person secured 
for one of our tours. Commission on five will 
pay for a trip with us or another company. 


BABCOCK’S TOURS, Inc. 


Ext. 1900. 136 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 


Europe and Mediterranean 


Exceptional tours at exceptional 
Yue uly sailings, Ireland 2. len I Berlin, 
750 and Zs 


is. 
Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston Si St., Baltimore 





27th 
poor 





Heron Island, Me. Ch Ro oy 


F t, f hed, 8- » well 
‘or Bens pane x. , roses gets gotage = 
W. R. Bennett,57 Park Place, pe a 


Sort Maine 

For rent or sale, fu ed cotieee on water 
front. Four rooms and bath, large liv- 
ing-room, kitchen and ee . 
ning water and electric lights. t $500 
season. W. B. PICKARD, Condova ale Alabama. 





room. 





NORTH ,EDGECOMB, ME. 
pes gre ge 
furnished, electric lights, hot aud cold water. 
C.H.Collins, 713 Newington Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Maine 


Exceptional Opportunity 
To Acquire Maine Camp 


For Rent with option to purchase 


75 to 325 acres, 45 of which are virgin 
forest, with a }4-mile frontage on a beau- 
tiful lake nearly 2 miles long and a mile 
wide. A main building, 70 feet by 40 





New Hampshire 
White Mts., Bethlehem, N. H. 


12-room cotta for rent, 2 baths, 
open fire, furnace, ted ou we St. For 
further information write C. A. KIDDER. 








Sugar Hill, N. H. 


Comfortably furnished ved gorgeous view 
of White Mt. range, plent: of grounds, every 
couvenience in house. rooms, 3 baths, 
living-room with po omg dining- Som, 
kitchen, me 4 ow NSH Ss none ke a and 

parti culars, 8. H, Sugar Hill 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, Sugar Hill, N. H. 


Picturesque Satchell Cottage, furnished, to 
rent for season or for sale. Beautiful ey, 


Wm. E. Satchell, Owner, 211 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. 








WigzitESAURER near Wolfeboro. 

Cottage, garage, chauffeur’ "s room, boat. 
house, beach, electricity. Modern plumbing- 
Select. Photos. Rev. Dr Higgons, Cynwyd, Pa, 





New York 


1 
For Sale or Rent *4'420r93, in the 


large set of buildings, amend rite feet of 
timsbe r, small lake on property. An ideal 
place for summer home, a preserve, or 
country club. 4,049, Outlook 








feet, with a porch 
running the entire length ; a living-room, 
30 feet by 30 feet, with a large natural 
stone fireplace. 8 bedrooms, bath, shower 
and kitchen. A keeper's house with 3 
rooms. A garage for 2 cars. 2 large barns. 
A large ice-house. A cold-storage room. 
The main house, which was recently re- 
decorated, is completely furnished, includ- 
ing piano, silver, and bedding. Rowboat 
and 5 canoes. Large vegetable garden. 
2 cows. 


The property has been the summer home 
of a New York business man and his 
family, and a keeper is miaintained on the 
place the year round, so that it is always 
in the best possible condition. 


A conservative appraisal of the building 
and equipment will show a value which 
is twice the asking price, exclusive of the 


value of the land itself. 


Situation is in the heart of the lake coun- 
try of Maine. Fish and game abound. 
For details write to Virgil Prettyman, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City. 











re LET, Maine Coast Cottages, 
furnished ; 5, 6, 8 rooms, $160 to $275. 
Ocean view. Fishing, boating, bathing. Reason- 


able. E. Whitehouse, Pemaquid Harbor, Me. 








Maryland 
Mountain Orchard Camp ¥97,%2!¢,°° 


Ideal 4-room camp in Western Mary- 
land. Garden, fruit trees, beautiful view. 
W.C. ALDRICH, Port Deposit, M 





Massachusetts 


On Cape Cod—Only $3,500 


Insured $5,000; near Shore 
Wheve pod ammen of ciam-digging, ishing, bath- 
~ K gunning in season are yess or ne 

fem 2 acres for gardens on yy 

to Provincetown ; 8-room house, vdslighe 
fally'¢ cool and 1eD, 
barn, poult dion: ficed at $3,500, com- 
plete: Crnlbauveinannded to uick buyer.’ ‘erms 
desired. Geo. M. Bush, Harwichport, Mass. 











NANTUCKET, M ASS. ® Sale or rent 


Beachside. Seven bedrooms, adiaie v. 
e. Furnished for owner. Antiques. 


professor’s house 5 eppesise Vv: 
ren’ , June 1, pt, 15. 
Y, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


At Manomet, Plymouth, Mass. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET 


Furnished New Cottage. Exceptionally 
fine in all a; timents ; hot and cold water, 


lso 
e for 
E 








In writing to the above advertisers, please mention The Outlook 


lectrici cae, broad = vie 
: bors. Terms tnoderate: 


ocean, excel 
Wm. H. Hawley, 40 Newhall St., Malden, 





Furnished House 
at Westhampton 


FOR SALE 


Beach, N. ¥. 9 rooms, bath, electricity, 
cellar. Pieasantly located on corner. Piazza 
on north, east, and south. Appl AN ea 
Arnold & Hulse, Westhampton 





Rhode Island 


FOR RENT, Cottage, ‘‘ Camp Over- 
oonem, | South Bluffs, Block ited R. 1. 


suppl of Ag $% fc 


ART, 207 13th St., 





ms, 





rs. J. W. 
St. New Vor City. 











Apartments 


H 1 Housekeepin 
Furnished Six-Room "gusckeeping 
on Stuyvesant Square (East 15th St.), for the 
summer months. 4,017, Outlook. 


TO SUBLET PLEASANT ROOM 


with bath for summer months. Gentleman. 
Write 873, Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N. Y 

















STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
sands ot peeok customers. Lewis, stationer, 

roy, 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


CO-OPERATIVE PLACEMENT SER- 
VICE. Institutional executives, secretaries, 
social workers. Housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria managers.Governesses, companions 
mothers’ helpers. The Richards Bureau, 68 

rnes 8t., Providence. 


HELP WANTED 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessa: We train you by mail and put 

ou in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 

ne living, ~~ ie work, quick advance- 
ment. po mene ent. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite §-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
ahem. during yh ond August, a pri- 
grade teacher to care of three 
chik ren aged 5. i, and sth = private camp in 
Adirondacks. rpose of interview resi- 

















dent of ew. York x Beate preferred. Address 
inquiries, giving experience, ualifications, 
and references. to Mrs. aoe in Hart, 1 


Sunset Ave., Utica, N. 

WANTED—Refined woman who a epusedt. 
ates a home, housework in small family of 
bi ess woman; no laundry; permanent, 
or ae Ns ex: for gape. = & 


P. Green, 296 
Forest 3 wile L. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ATTENDANT TO GENTLEMAN-—Swiss, 

29, college education, epee nurse. a 

cao, references. Goumaz, 109 Wes 
ith, New York City. 

CHAPERON-secretary to family or school 

going abroad. Kefined woman, experienced 

traveler and nurse, foreign languages 

6,048, Outlook. 








COLLEG uate, art abadent, desires 
ition 
my Be 





cellent references. 6,073, Outlook. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


~ COLLEGE senior desires position for sum- 
mer oe or jonger as tutor, govervess, or com- 
panion in refined fami S"peslenes. Ex- 
cellent 4 6,075, Outlook. 

a student wishes to travel as 
| le ner, quamiiens, companivn, secretary. 6,071, 


COLLEGE, woman seeks a bees inter- 
r r. 
Featian ; * everywhere. Tactf expert. 
* 6,009, Outlook. - 
i ‘head primary school 


desires supervision and care of pF tng 
Private home. 6,065, Outlook. 


GENTLEWOMAN, Protestant, experienced 
music: loves esires as 
pane actice wy out aS town for sum- 

r. nses on. uir erences. 
Wi, Outlook. 


Mt lg nD Trudeau Tuberculosis 
itarium. desiven poivase pursing. Address 








A qpecative clerk,middle- 
woman, for summer or year- 
hotel out of city. 6,091, Outlook. * 
LADY, ae a won < oGnetet, and a 
famii 


yo a chaperon to, youn r during 
——-. References 


6,044, Ow 


minpeyEas a oy this 
June, desires summe tutor, com- 
or gustan. drive car. 6,061, 


MUSICIAN, _yaain, ange position in or- 
chestra o 


ccompanist, ‘ht 

reading. “G.10k Oution Outionk. —_ 
NURSE desi le; 

eee. Entire care of TEE geetersed heh, 


POSITION for summer as French tutor or 
governess. 6, Outlook. 

a wanted as helpful companion 
Sat “ Preferably near Philadelphia. 
sgualarmep werkeus fos chasch ond and 4 
Potton att & SERVICE Ot OOK. 

enc 15 Pershing 
iding, N. i. ri City. 


REFINED, educated woman 
graduate desires 


rness.supervise housekeeping or mother- 
REFINED w position as 


TEACHING governess for backward child. 

Experienced. 6,053, Outlook. 
TUTOR-counselor. Y: college woman 

seeks position. 6,089, Ow Outlook. 
UNIVERSITY instructor, Ph.D., desiring 

some leisure for — wishes 8 tutorship or 

similar position for 1935-6; vailable June. 

6, Outlook. 


ty tori meeret qaier. mood. "Well read: 
1 
utor tag positios jon. » nat Oe enced. read. 


“WANTED-Dy a pine. 2 erheriencal per 
chargy oa pect ity wiper ZY 
charge of a select ub, ee a 
home for aged. 6, 

WANTED, any a o— experienc. in in 
pe ae work, position as tional 
in girls’ school. 
Excellent selereneen. 6,069, Out. 

WANTED — Teacher of young “children 
would like to care for one or two A az of 
family going to mountains or ioe 
x ors weekly. %,008, Out 





SWouLD = to place very capable trained 
nurse who speaks English, French, Italian, 
and German, as com pSes-anene fo vasient, 
or governess to chi ys fy ; for 
summer. Helena Mackie, 6 Gist St., 
New York. 

YOUNG AMERICAN MAN of good fam- 
ily wishes position for summer as Sraveiing 
y; work of any kind on 
yacht, country place. 8 has 
initiative, is executive efficient. Excep- 
tional references. 5,921, Outlook. 

YOUNG college man, athletic, musician, 
desires position as tutor for summer. 6,072, 
Outlook. 

TOURS ve yomes, col ex ix, 

enced MATHE Trice, 
desires Ss EUR 

+E. 





this Rr, 
Outlook. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
TO young women desiring 
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Politics vs. Whales 


By BiLt ADAMS 







Wherein is demonstrated the truth of the ancient maxim that it 
makes a great deal of difference whose ox is gored 


DS gen JENKINS was skinny and had a 

long, thin nose. His straggly mus- 
tache looked fierce. His dull hair was 
scant. He was a middle-aged man with 
but one eye. Rumor said that he had 
lost his other eye during a brawl in the 
days of his youth. 

Dick Jenkins was. spoken of by those 
who worked for him as a wise guy. His 
air was paternal, rather condescending 
and superior. He was my first shore 
boss after I’d had to leave the sea. He 
was a painting contractor, and, but for 
mysebf, all his men were union men. I 
appreciated it that they made no demur 
when he gave me the job, for I’d been 
ill off and on for a couple of years or so, 
and badly needed work. Anything would 
do. Anything would have to do. 

Dick Jenkins was of English birth, but 
had been over here for so long that he 
knew all about America. He came orig- 
inally from ’Ampshire. 

Of the “boys,” the other members of 
our gang, Joe Green was also English. 
Before he found that I had been a sailor 
he gave me to understand that he had 
been an officer in the Queen’s navy. He 
was from ’Ampstead, and when I asked 
him how to tie a rolling hitch was un- 
able to tell me. I never gave him 
away. All the other boys still supposed 
that he had been an officer in the 
Queen’s navy. Though for a time he 
was rather self-conscious when we were 
working alone together, we were quite 
good friends. 

Sunny Grondino was from Genoa, and, 
finding that I also had been in Genoa, 
greeted me warmly. Alf was a Spiritual- 
ist, and in the noon hour the boys used 
to rag him, accusing him of a belief in 
spooks. Little Bert was an old bald 
man from Ohio, and had dyspepsia, a 
young wife, and one small boy—the 
brightest boy in town, according to Little 
Bert. 

The pony that pulled our paint wagon 
was a broken-winded sorrel pinto by the 
name of Paddy. 

The first time that we drove out to 
work after I joined the crew Dick turned 
round on the wagon seat to ask me what 
my politics were. Sailors don’t know 
very much about politics. One of my 
best pals to-day says that he is a Social- 
ist, and I know that were all men such 
as he the stars would not dim when they 
look down on Nazareth. Men have 
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always interested me, rather than poli. 
tics. When I answered Dick that | § 
thought that there ought to be a clog 
season for whales, he gave me a look that 
let me know that he thought that I was 
“queer.” Then he went to talking poli- 
tics with the boys. They were all of 
them Socialists, and told me that their 
party was shortly going to sweep the 
country, and that tip-top times were close 
ahead for workingmen. I was ready for 
tip-top times, for, whereas painters’ 
wages were $4.50 a day, Dick was pay ing 
me but $1.50. I’d learned the trade in 
the smart cabins of a smart ship, under 
a Bluenose skipper. No better work is 
done than used to be done in those old f 
ships. 

Every day Dick and the boys talked 
politics. But for Little Bert, all were 
certain of the invincibility of their party. 
Little Bert always seemed very thought- 
ful. I supposed that it was his dyspep- 
sia. At dinner time he never ate any- 
thing but grape-nuts out of a small glass 
bottle, and I was sorry for him. 

I was young then, and, hearing so 
often “all them rich guys is crooked,” 
began to think that it must surely be so. 
In those days I was very open to con- 
viction. 

One day when we were at work on the 
grand house of a millionaire Dick drove 
up to the job with Paddy and a load of 
color. Painters never speak of paint. 
It’s always “color.” He brought ten five- 
gallon cans of creosote stain for the 
shingles. It was not a contract job. The 
millionaire, wanting to be sure that 
nothing but the very best material was 
used, had paid for all the color. In those 
days creosote stain sold at $1.25 
gallon. 

Dick bade me unload seven cans of the 
stain. Then while I poured it into 4 
barrel he poured in three cans of benzine, 
and Little Bert stirred the mixture. Ben- 
zine cost about eleven cents a gallon. 

Dick drove off to a contract job with 
the other three cans of creosote 
stain, for which the millionaire had 
paid. 

Little Bert looked at me and shook his 
head very sadly. 

“It’s enough to give a feller the dys 
pepsia,” said he; and added, “Bill what 
is your politics?” 

Politics are queer, aren’t they? 

How about a close season for whales’ 





























